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ff pundits expected, on good grounds, that if Hitler 
4 had failed by September to hit his eastern targets, 
including Moscow as well as beleagured Leningrad and 
Odessa and Kiev, which in fact has fallen, he would need 
to revise his famous timetable. This he has done ; but, 
instead of slowing it down, he has speeded it up. Probably 
the most massive, and certainly the most mobile, assault 
in history is driving towards the heart of European Russia. 
The western sea-powers can apparently no more grapple 
with the invader now than they could in all his earlier 
landed triumphs. They can only pump supplies for Russia 
into long, thin life-lines and, waiting behind their water 

ers, work for the time when they will be strong 
enough to strike across the seas instead of retreating 
behind them. 

This is a war between sea-based and land-based power, 
co Britain’s wars must be, a war of communications, 
" topography, movement and supply, the real founda- 
tons of military skill in the modern professional soldier’s 
own definition. It is the ability to concentrate superior 
= power in the chosen theatres of war, rather than 

€ total size of the rival armed forces, that counts ; and 

outcome of the present conflict will literally depend 
on the quality of the communications at the disposal of 
stil Allies and Germany. The enemy relies mainly—and 

» according to Mr Churchill, successfully—on inland 
‘ansport for the provisioning of the people and the 
<a of striking power. The Allied and associated 
countries, on the other hand, depend on the sea for the 
oncentration of their combined economic and military 
diets Seapower is measured, not in terms of battle- 
lead” Cruisers, destroyers, but by the ability to carry 

» Materials, munitions and fighting men to the battle- 





Strategy 


fronts ; and it is still the corner-stone of British strategy, 
the “buckle which fastens.” Without enough fighting ships 
to keep open communications, and without the number, 
kind and tonnage of transport ships required to feed the 
British people and its war factories, to bring munitions 
from America, and to carry supplies and expeditions 
from all the sources of supply to far-flung theatres, the 
Allies cannot hope to develop their full striking power 
or to hit the enemy decisively at his softest spots, which 
are to be found where his communications are weakest. 

The fighting and transport ships at the disposal of the 
Allies are still unequal to this task ; and the number and 
tonnage of merchant vessels is still shrinking. Nor, indeed, 
will it be enough merely to balance losses by replace- 
ments. This is only the first step; and while Hitler still 
has more lands to conquer, nothing is more imperative for 
the sea powers than a gigantic effort to expand the 
merchant fleets at their disposal to the size that will 
enable them to make full use of their combined resources 
in the final offensives. And it is not just a problem of 
numbers and tonnages. As important as a sufficiency of 
ships in the naval and merchant fleets is their make-up. 
Neither the navy nor the merchant marine entered this 
war prepared with the types of vessels in the proportions 
in which they have proved to be required. The navy 
could not foresee precisely the nature and magnitude of 
its task, which was radically altered by the fall of France. 
The true weight of the air threat was unknown ; it has 
been less perilous to fighting ships and more to merchant- 
men than expected. The merchant marine was inevitably 
designed for peacetime trade, and not for war conditions. 
Old vessels had to be adapted and new ones of new types 
built. 
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The chief gap in fighting ships was in small vessels to 
protect merchantmen; and for this purpose the 
“corvette,” a small vessel which can be built more 
quickly and easily than the modern destroyer, has been 
found suitable. The navy required hundreds of small 
vessels to keep the sea lanes clear of mines, and has been 
able to use fishing vessels in large numbers. The navy 
needed very many auxiliaries, such as tankers for re- 
fuelling and cargo ships for provisioning. There was a 
good deal of improvisation to begin with, such as the 
conversion of passenger liners into armed “ merchant 
cruisers” of limited fighting capacity, which offered a 
large target to enemy craft. Now, because of the rapid 
construction of new vessels, the navy is in a position to 
carry out its duties with very much greater efficiency, 
even in spite of the losses it has sustained and the grave 
defection of the French navy. At a critical moment, it 
was assisted by the fifty American destroyers put at its 
disposal and by units of the fleets of countries occupied 
by Germany. Nevertheless, it has long been plain that the 
British navy was not able, single-handed, to fulfil all its 
tasks ; and the American Government’s decisions, first, 
to form an Atlantic fleet, then to patrol defence zones, 
and, finally, in September, to assist in actively policing 
the Atlantic, are long steps towards full collaboration. 

The deficiency of the merchant fleet has been its 
vulnerability at sea and in port. Great Britain entered the 
war with 6,722 steamers and motor ships of all kinds of 
a gross tonnage of 17.9 millions. Something like 7.6 
million gross tons, or 80 per cent of the combined fleets 
of steamers and motor ships owned by Norway, Holland 
and Greece, numbering 4,117 vessels of an aggregate 
gross tonnage of 9.6 millions before the war, some of 
them already chartered for Allied use, have been trans- 
ferred to the Allies. French, Belgian, Danish and Polish 
vessels, of a total gross tonnage of about 1.5 millions, have 
been transferred ; the tonnage captured from Germany, 
Italy and Finland amounts to some §30,000 gross tons ; 
that bought and leased from America and chartered from 
neutrals may be estimated at 1.5 million gross tons. If 
to these estimates is added the tonnage of the new 
vessels which have left the shipyards in this country 
during the past two years—perhaps some 1.5 million 
gross tons—the aggregate gross tonnage of vessels accru- 
ing to the Allies must have been in the neighbourhood 
of 30.5 millions. 

This total, however, very far from measures ocean- 
going carrying capacity. It includes many coasting vessels 
and passenger ships—though none of them is entirely 
redundant in war; coastal vessels still ply a limited 
trade, while many passenger ships are used as “ merchant 
cruisers” or as troop carriers. But, of Great Britain’s pre- 
war tonnage of 17.9 millions gross, only some 10 millions 
were ocean-going and concerned mainly in general cargo 
trade. Moreover, even statistically, the merchant fleet 
now at the disposal of the Allies is nothing like 30.5 
million gross tons. The gross tonnage of British, Allied 
and neutral vessels lost through enemy action during 
the first two years of war amounts to the enormous total 
of nearly 8 millions. If other marine losses of 
some 750,000 gross tons are added, the total drain must 
have exceeded 8.5 millions gross. The Allies now possess 
barely three-quarters of the gross tonnage they would 
have had; and only a part of their fleet of some 22 million 
gross tons can sail the high seas for the war effort. 
Twenty-two million gross tons is considerably in excess 
of the tonnage owned by Great Britain alone before the 
war. But the effective carrying capacity, even of the 
proportion that is ocean going, must be appreciably 
smaller than before the war ; the convoy system and the 
need for avoiding the normal sea lanes, and port delays 
have materially slowed down the speed and time-tables of 
ships, while a very appreciable tonnage must have been 
eee to, or be held at the disposal of, the fighting 
orces. 

The adequacy of the merchant fleet is a function of the 
tasks it has to perform in order to maximise Allied stay- 
ing and striking power. The provisioning of the aa 
of this country was only one of these tasks which became 
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increasingly onerous when the loss of continental foog 
supplies compelled the Government to draw food supplies 
from more distant sources of supply. Where one ship had 
been employed in the transport of a given quantity of 
food from Denmark, about five vessels are needed to 
bring the same quantity from America. The munition fac. 
tories must be fed with a growing volume of raw 
materials, and transport must be provided for the increas. 
ing stream of supplies from the United States, for the 
essential trade with the Dominions and Colonies, for the 
provisioning ef overseas theatres of war, in the Middle 
and Far East and in Russia, and for many other purposes, 
The practical difficulty of using the direct route 
through the Mediterranean has immensely added to the 
strain of supplying the Near and Middle East, for the 
distance between this country and Egypt by the Cape 
route is the same as that between Great Britain and its 
farthest Dominion. 

At present, the number and tonnage of the merchant 
fleet are insufficient. The United States, it is true, is now 
shipping supplies and military stores direct to the Middle 
East, Russia and other countries. But America’s ocean- 
going merchant fleet is nothing like so large as Great 
Britain’s was before the war, and a large part of it is 
required for essential imports and coastal traffic. In June, 
1939, it numbered 2,345 steamers and motor ships of a 
gross tonage of 8.9 millions, while 445,000 gross tons of 
new ships were launched in 1940, and a further 1.0 
million gross tons is expected to be produced this year. 
The combined tonnage of the Allies and America is 
not yet equal to the next task of bringing the maximum 
striking power to bear upon Germany ; and only by ships 
can mobilisation be made effective. 

The way to victory by sea is threefold. First, every 
ingenuity must be exercised to economise shipping. It is 
in the nice balance between the needs of the Ministry of 
Supply and the Ministry of Food, between production 
and diet, that the test of strategy in its siege stage between 
mere defence and planned attack comes ; in the devising 
of a food policy that will employ as few ships as possible 
and use every sea-going ton to the maximum effect ; and 
in the maintenance of sufficient import capacity, at any 
cost and in any circumstances, to keep up and expand the 
production of weapons and munitions. And these con- 
siderations have never been absent from the Cabinet's 
mind. There is some suspicion that, in the dark days of 
heavy sinkings, the requirements of the war factories and 
the armed forces had to yield some way to a food policy 
which still rests too much, perhaps, upon livestock farm- 
ing. Instead of the milling ratio for bread being increased, 
the offal has still been held to be converted by beef cattle 
into protein of between 1/7 and 1/15 of its original quan- 
tity. The campaign to save ships by having wholemeal 
bread has been a slogan, not a fact. But, in food and im 
production, the Government’s plans are based upon 4 
careful allocation of shipping space ; and policy cannot do 
all. The second path is to spare no effort to reduce 
shipping losses and to repair damaged vessels with all 
speed. Lately the net loss sustained by British, Allied 
and neutral shipping has probably been small. But it will 
be rash to assume that losses will be kept down to a level 
at which they can be conveniently replaced by British 
and American shipyards at the present rate. A new U-boat 
campaign in the Atlantic is already heralded. 

Losses or not, the third means will be decisive, the con- 
struction of new ships with all possible speed in the 
United States, which alone can provide the many millions 
of tons that will be required to defeat Germany. The 
United States has been alive to its responsibility. The 
tonnage launched is expected to increase from one mil- 
lion gross tons this year to about 3.7 millions in 1942 5 
the experience of the last war is any guide, this pro 
gramme should not be impossible of fulfilment, for out 
put (excluding lake vessels) was then raised !rot 
821,000 gross tons in 1917 to 2,600,000 gross tons i2 
1918. America now realises fully for the first time the 
necessity of playing the leading réle in the battle for sup” 
o~ and American ships may write the final chapters 

e war. 
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Australia’s Choice 


crisis at the end of last week, when Mr Fadden’s 
Government was defeated on the new Budget by 36 
votes to 33, both Independent members voting with the 
Opposition. The protagonists thereupon followed the 
orthodox course. Mr Fadden resigned ; the Governor- 
General asked Mr Curtin, leader of the Labour party, 
to form a Cabinet ; and Mr Curtin accepted. 

Unfortunately, it still cannot be said that this latest 
crisis is the last. It is not clear whether the coalition 
between the United Australia and Country parties will 
be maintained now that they are out of office. If it does, 
then the Labour Government, like its predecessor, will 
be dependent on the votes of the two Independents. 
Mr. Fadden has assured Mr. Curtin of the Opposition’s 
support in the prosecution of the war, and Mr Curtin 
intends to retain the Advisory War Council on which all 
parties are represented. But a similar pledge of support 
from the Labour party did not prevent it from challeng- 
ing and defeating the late Government over the Budget, 
which cannot possibly be distinguished from the war 
effort; and there is no guarantee that, in similar circum- 
stances, the new Opposition will respect a self-denying 
ordinance. Moreover, there is a new anomaly in the posi- 
tion of Sir Earle Page. Mr Curtin has asked him to con- 
tinue his mission ; but it is an extraordinary situation for 
a Government’s official envoy to be the leader of one of 
the Opposition parties, however united all parties are 
alleged to be on matters relating to the war. 

So far, Mr. Curtin’s Government has received a good 
press, but, unfortunately, his determination not to tax 
low incomes will probably throw his administration of 
the war effort completely out of gear. It was only with 
great difficulty that, in last year’s Budget, Mr Menzies 
was able to reduce the exemption from tax liability for 
single persons from {A250 a year to £A200, and Mr 
Curtin now apparently proposes to restore the higher 
figure. Thus, while in Great Britain in the current 
financial year, a single person earning £200 sterling (the 
equivalent of £A250) pays £32 Ios. in tax, of which 
£10 16s, 8d. is a post-war credit, Mr Curtin wants 
Australian taxation only to begin at this level. The 
financial position is very complicated by the existence of 
state taxation, which is high in some states and low in 


T* Australian political situation reached yet another 


others, and which makes direct comparisons with Great . 


Britain rather misleading. Nevertheless, it can be said 
that Mr Curtin holds as a general proposition that 
incomes below £A250 a year should pay for the war 
neither by taxation nor by compulsory loans, but by 
oor saving alone. 
€ persists in this proposition, it is ve ossible 
that his purely financial problem—it is senna not 
Suggested for a moment that war expenditure should be 
below Mr. Fadden’s figure of £A217 millions—will, con- 
trarily enough, be made easier by under-spending. For 
¢ output of munitions, remarkable though it is, is almost 
certainly below official hopes and estimates ; and this 
lag can with equal certainty be attributed to the shortage 
manpower. There are other more immediate obstacles 
such as the lack of machine tools, but Australia’s total 
Population is so small that full use for the war effort 
tt only be made of the country’s economic resources 
it the employment of labour for civil purposes is cut to 
; € utmost. There is no’ sign, however, that this is being 
one. Total employment in Australia had risen by 
153,000 from August, 1939, to May of this year; and 
of this increase munition work accounted for 40,000 and 
Private factories for 71,000, most of which was due to 
Newicts for war work placed with these factories. 
beeneless, “other employment” had also risen from 
¢579;000 to 1,621,000 ; and, since this accounts for by 
ar the greater part of the total employed population of 
2,278,000, considerable transfers of labour will be 


necessary if the war programme is to be expanded, 
especially as the reserve of unemployed had virtually 
been used up by last May. But very little has been done 
to expedite transfer or to draw the unoccupied into 
employment. There has been no registration for war 
work, either general or special ; no rationing, except of 
petrol and newsprint ; no limitation of supplies, except 
for certain restrictions on the use of aluminium, tinplate 
and a few other materials in civil production; and no 
concentration of civilian industry. 

The only method that the Australian Government has 
attempted to use, to restrict civilian consumption and 
manufacture, has been the financial one of taxation ; now 
Mr Curtin proposes to make this: ineffectual by 
exempting low incomes from its scope. It is quite true 
that he has pronounced himself in favour of rationing 
—but as a means of achieving a fair distribution of 
consumption goods rather than as a means of curtailing 
their production. What he—and for that matter Mr 
Fadden, too—evidently does not realise is that neither 
rationing nor taxation is enough in itself to secure the 
maximum transfer of resources for war purposes. 
Taxation, rationing, limitation and concentration are all 
necessary. Without them, but particularly without the 
first, Mr. Curtin may well find that the moneys to be 
voted by Parliament for the war will again be under- 
spent—unless there is a considerable rise in prices, which 
will hit most severely the very people he is now trying 
to protect from the inescapable demands of war finance. 

If a general election takes place, which seems very 
possible since the Labour party, as the Australian press 
is pointing out, has no mandate for a Labour programme, 
the present signs are that Mr Curtin will be returned. 
In three state elections this summer Labour has done 
well; it has remained firmly in power in Queensland 
and won a big victory over the coalition parties in New 
South Wales, while in South Australia, though it is still 
in a minority, it has now eleven seats against nine. More- 
over, it is in a stronger position than at the general 
election last year because the split in its front has been 
closed, and Mr Beasley, leader of the six so-called non- 
Communist Labour members in the Federal House of 
Representatives, has been given a place in Mr Curtin’s 
War Cabinet. But it is not likely that an election will be 
fought on the issue of a Labour programme, although 
to satisfy the extremer members of his party Mr. Curtin 
may have to put certain parts of one in the foreground. 
It is more probable that, like the last one, it will be 


- fought on the more general issue of which party will 


best direct the war effort, and there are no signs that the 
Australian people realise that this party will be the one 
which asks them to make the biggest sacrifices. 

With one exception, there has been no attempt since 
the war began to warn the Australians that their very 
real military sacrifices must be reinforced by civilian 
sacrifices, or to give them details of what these sacrifices 
will involve. The one exception was Mr Ngnzies’ broad- 
cast last June, but he was not popular enough to carry 
the people with him. Mr Curtin, whether there is an 
election or not, now has the opportunity to succeed where 
Mr Menzies failed. He can place the real issue squarely 
before the people, at the same time offering seats in his 
Government to the Opposition parties, since the pro- 
gramme that total war demands can only be directed by 
a National Government. If he does this, last week’s 
events may prove to have been well worth while. How- 
ever else he acts—whether he tries to enforce a Labour 
policy or merely serves the mixture as before, with a few 
additions such as soldiers’ bonuses to improve the taste 
—it can only be at the expense of Australia’s potential 
war effort. If this issue is plainly put to the Australian 
people, they will surely not hesitate to choose the harder 


path. 
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Report on America 


(From a member of the editorial staff of THE ECONOMIST who has travelled over 20,000 miles 
in North America since early Fune this year.) 


1.—War or Peace ?’ 


HE night was dark and very warm. The wheat 

harvest in this farming county of western Iowa was 
in, but the maize was still ripening, so that the farmers 
had leisure for talking. The County Agricultural Forum 
was meeting in the gymnasium of the cross-roads ‘high 
school, and .the English visitor congratulated himself on 
the fact that here, at last, he was getting down to the 
grass roots. He did not himself broach the subject of 
American policy in the world crisis—Americans take to 
foreigners’ preachments no more readily than English- 
men—but the farmers themselves insisted on discussing 
it at full length. The remarks—-speeches would be too 
grandiloquent a term—were shrewd, sincere and astonish- 
ingly well informed ; and some were very moving. 

After more than an hour’s talk, the chairman said he 
would take a vote: “ Which of the three following pro- 
positions best expresses your view: (a) that the President 
has gone too far ; (b) that the policy of supplying material 
aid, short of war, is right and will remain right ; (c) that 
the United States ought to fight?” But they would 
not accept this set of choices and, after further dis- 
cussion, the third proposition was amended to “ that 
the United States should do whatever is necessary, short 
of nothing, when it is proved to be necessary, to get rid 
of Hitler.” On this basis the vote was taken. Not a 
single vote was cast, in this meeting of over a hundred 
Middle Western farmers, for the first proposition, the 
Isolationist doctrine. For the second opinion, there was 
a scattered dozen of hands put up. All the remainder, an 
overwhelming majority, voted for the amended third pro- 
position. And there was no doubt they meant it. The 
feeling was summed up by the cashier of the local bank. 
“TI fought in the last war,” he said (and the audience 
knew that he lost a lung in it), “and I vowed that I 
would be a pacifist for life. But if Hitler can’t be defeated 
any other way, I'll go back myself.” 

This is the mood of the American people, of that vast 
central mass that is neither Isolationist nor Interven- 
tionist. They will do what is necessary, but they demand 
proof. All but the most rabid Isolationists now recognise 
the mood and adjust their propaganda to it. Mr Lind- 


* bergh still says that America can be indifferent to the 


Nazi peril and that there is more danger in British 
imperialism. But his shrewder team-mate, Mr Hoover, 
sings another tune. Hitler, he says, is already doomed ; 
it is not necessary for America to do anything more ; let 
her keep her powder dry and her hands clean. And any 
traveller in the United States can observe for himself 
that, while Mr. Lindbergh offends ten for every one he 
converts, the Hoover line of argument is effective and 
dangerous. ie average American has made up his mind 
that he hate Hitler, and that America will not be able 
to live in peace until the Nazi system has been smashed. 
But he wants the smashing to be done at the least possible 
cost to himself. 

This attitude—this questioning, not of the objective 
of Mr Roosevelt’s policy, but of the degree of effort that 
will be necessary to attain it—explains much that would 
otherwise seem illogical and inconsistent in the events of 
the last few months. It explains, for example, the 
phenomenon that has been described as the “drop in 
norale” since May and June. There has been no drop 

morale if that element is measured by the degree of 
distrust of Hitler or of emotional support for the demo- 
cratic cause. The reaction to the German attack on 
Russia was a proof of that ; for all the violent anti-Com- 
munist feeling among Americans of all classes, it was 


difficult to find, or even to hear tell of, anyone who hag 
been converted to isolationism by Hitler’s anti. 
Bolshevist “ Crusade.” 

The “drop in morale” of these last few months ha; 
nothing to do with the emotions and aspirations of th: 
American people, which are fully and irrevocably com. 
mitted. It is simply a reflection of the fact that, to the 
man in the street, the war has looked as if it was winning 
itself without further American efforts being necessary 
The closeness of the vote in the House of Representa- 
tives on the extension of service of the draft is to be 
explained in the same way (though it was also influenced 
by considerations of domestic politics as far removed 
from its real significance as the impending mayoral 
election in New York City). Both Mr Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill have given assurances that an American army 
will not be needed in Europe, and the prospect of 
having to fight in America is distinctly less than a year ago, 
when twelve months was set as the length of training. 

The same feeling of relief from urgency is also 
responsible for the recrudescence of the traditional habit 
of carping at British actions; the utilisation of Lend 
and Lease materials has been the target of planned pro- 
Axis propaganda, and it has met with a surprisingly 
large response, even in quarters (such as those for which 
the New York Times speaks) that are basically the mos: 
pro-British. But the other side of the medal is given by 
the fact that these same summer months which have 
witnessed the “ drop in morale ” have also seen a growing 
volume of criticism directed against the progress of arma- 
ment production in the United States itself, against the 
inadequacy of the programme, the timidity of its execu- 
tion and the small scale of the flow of supplies to Britain 
There has also been the miracle of a taxation Bill whose 
provisions were actually tightened up as it passed 
through Congress. That America should be the arsenal 
of democracy, and that the taxpayer should foot a large 
part of the bill, are taken as proved necessities, and 
there has been no relaxation of the pressure of public 
opinion behind them. 

The state of American opinion appears complex or 
illogical, only if the mistake is made of applying to it the 
criteria of simple logic. The great size of the country 
and the nature of its constitutional arrangements nearly 
always make for a certain lack of cohesion. But te 
regional differences in opinion have been greatly 
exaggerated; with the exception of the South, whica 
traditionally loves a fight, the differences between the 
East, the Middle West and the Pacific Coast are no more 
than shades of emphasis. Broadly speaking, the American 
people will do whatever is proved to them to be necessary 
to see that the war is won. If they are polled on some 
hypothetical question about their future action, they wi! 
give a negative answer. When the President says he hopes 
to avoid war, they answer Amen. But when he takes 
definite action, even when, as with the occupation . 
Iceland or the order to the Navy to shoot, it breaks 2 
the accepted rules of American policy, the people ar 
very ready to accept his assurance that it is mecessat’. 
It is not a very heroic attitude, or very long-sighted : but 
it is very human, and by that token very democratic. 


A Declaration of War? 


If the American people are to do more than they at 
doing—specifically, if they are to declare war—then they 
will have to be convinced, through the mysterious Pi" 
cesses of democratic leadership, that it is necessary. * 
is it necessary? Desirable, yes ; but is a formal declare 
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son of war by the United States a necessary step on the 
way to victory ? It may legitimately be asked whether 
he effects of the formal step have not been exaggerated 
in anticipation. It is true that American belligerency 
could be expected to have a profound psychological effect 
in Germany and in occupied Europe ; but if its psycho- 
‘ogical effect in England were to relax tension and diminish 
che urgency of effort, the balance of advantage might not 
ve large. The decisive factor would be the effect of a 
declaration of war in the United States. Declared 
American policies, as they now stand, without formal 
belligerency, will lead the United States to do everything 
chat used to be accounted war with the sole exception 
of sending the army overseas ; and as for the aggressive 
sse of land forces, it must not be thought that a declara- 
ion would carry with it the decision to prepare an army 
‘or despatch to Europe. The two questions are, 
at least, separate and distinct in the American mind. 

The effect of a declaration on the volume of American 
production is difficult to gauge. As is discussed in the next 
section of this survey, the country already stands before 
the crucial decision whether its civil resources shall be 
mobilised or not. If the right decision is taken now, there 
would be correspondingly less effect for a declaration of 
war to produce ; and if the resistance to a curtailment 
of the standard of living is too strong now, it might 
remain too strong after the legal step had been taken. 
No one who lived in England from September, 1939, 
to May, 1940, should yield to the temptation of 
exaggerating the effect, as a stimylant, of a war in which 
n0 bombs fall and no lives are lost. Moreover, there is 
another factor to be considered. Criticism of the in- 
adequate equipment with which the American forces 
themselves are ‘being trained is already considerable, and 
would be much louder then. It would be much more 
difficult for the Lease-Lend Administration to starve the 
American admirals and generals, as it is now doing. 
Though a declaration of war might lead to higher pro- 
duction, it would probably lead to a smaller proportion 
of the output being sent to the theatre of war. 


In Search of Proof 


_ Even after all these arguments have been takeg fully 
nto account, however, an American declaration of war 
remains desirable for the purpose of winning the war— 
the best proof is the trouble that Hitler is taking to avoid 
it. But far too much importance fas been attached to it in 
popular thought, both in America and in England. When 
it comes, it will almost certainly prove to be a step of 
‘ess importance than several others—the passage of the 
Lease-Lend Act, for example. Between the pure 
white of innocent neutrality and the full scarlet of total 
celligerency, there are many intermediate shades—and 
America is already moving through the deep pinks. 

In particular, it would be well if it could be under- 

stood that British appeals for a declaration of war by 
statesmen, by editorial writers or by propagandist organ- 
‘sations, do rather less than no good at all. They prove 
nothing—except that the British people would like to 
sce America in the war, which everybody knows already. 
“nd what the American people require now is proof— 
with the closest approximation to facts and figures that 
Wartime conditions permit—of the necessity of their 
aking greater efforts, irrespective of the legal state in 
Which those efforts are to be made. 
., IM recent weeks, there have been many notable signs 
that the American people are finding the proof they are 
‘eeking. The vote of the American Legion against the 
ban on overseas expeditions was a most significant 
"versal of attitude ; and Congressmen, after visiting and 
“sting their constituencies, are changing their attitude, 
‘00. More and more it is evident that the necessity for 
the United States to play not simply a part, but the leading 
‘Ole, in winning the war against Hitler is widely appre- 
“ated ; and the corollary, that the rigours of economic 
‘obilisation must. be squarely faced, is gaining ground 
with gathering speed. 
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2 .—The, Pace of 
Production 


IN the United States, as in Great Britain, the pro- 
gramme of defence production was planned before the 
war. And in the United States, as in Great Britain, the 
strange effect has been to limit and delay the production 
of munitions. This is not, of course, a criticism of fore- 
sighted planning. In both countries, the plan was inade- 
quately conceived, both as to scale and to method ; and 
nothing can be more cramping than a detailed and pre- 
arranged, but inadequate, plan. In Great Britain, the 
designs and the industrial methods first worked out sur- 
vived to plague the very much larger programme that 
became necessary when the war arrived. Similarly, in the 
United States, the War Department had worked out, in 
great detail, a plan for raising and equipping an army of 
two million men, and the industrial facilities necessary for 
accomplishing this plan had been earmarked. But the 
actual necessities have turned out to be far larger. 
Measured by numbers of men, it is true, the present 
plan is still within the limits of size (though not of time) 
of the old. But the scales of equipment are very con- 
siderably larger than were anticipated ; $13 billions’ worth 
of. Lease-Lend material has been added to the pro- 
gramme ; and the time-schedule for the whole effort is 
considerably more urgent. 

The old plan, however, has for years been the pride 
of the War Department, and great efforts have been 
expended to iry to make it fit entirely different circum- 
stances. But the changes in scale required consequential 
changes in industrial method. It was no longer possible 
io achieve the necessary production by placing orders 
with a pre-selected list of specialist producers ; some- 
thing of the nature of a mobilisation of the whole 
industry of the country was required. And if there were 
to be such an effort of industrial engineering, it could 
hardly be carried out by the professional soldiers of the 
War Department. 

All the administrative changes that have been made 
in the muniticns programme have been efforts to solve 
these two problems. But they have largely misfired 
because of the mistake that was made in believing that 
practical industrialists would automatically see the 
problem more clearly than the soldiers. Some of them 
(Mr Donald Nelson and Mr W. L. Batt have been out- 
standing examples) have been quick to see the necessities 
of the situation, and have been preaching the solution 
for months past. But, if the soldiers had a vested interest 
in their pre-conceived plan, the average industrialist has 
an unconscious bias towards Business As Usual. The 
Office of Production Management, from its Diréctor- 
General downwards, has been dominated by the desire, 
not to mobilise the resources of civil industry as rapidly 
as possible, but to interfere as little as possible. 


This attitude has been shown over and over again. In — 


the matter of steel supplies, for example, the attitude 
of the business men in the OPM was, first, to deny 
that there would be any shortage, and to main- 
tain this denial until it was too late to instal 
any mew capacity; and then, when the need for 
priorities did, after all, arise, to resist or limit the curtail- 
ment of operations in civil industries such as automobiles. 
To say this, is not to single out the business men for 
particular criticism, but simply to controvert the belief, 
tenaciously held in Britain as well as in America, that 
industrialists are necessarily more far-sighted and clear- 
thinking that any other classes. } 

The latest administrative change, the appointment 
of the Supply, Priorities and Allocation Board, with Vice- 
President Wallace as its chairman and Mr Donald Nelson 
as its Executive Director, may prove to be a long step 
forward, since its members are believed to be a team 
that can work together without the personal antagonisms 
that have crippled previous agencies ; a clear majority, 
if not quite all, of them are convinced adherents of 
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“ total mobilisation,” and they carry fully enough political 
authority to enforce their gecisions. This is a great 
improvement ; but two obstacles still remain. The SPAB, 
like the OPM, is not an executive body. Its functions 
will be less purely advisory than OPM’s ; but the actual 
work of negotiating contracts and placing orders will 
still be done by the soldiers in the War Department and 
the sailors in the Navy Department (unlike the British 
War Office and Admiralty, the two Departments employ 
no civilians of administrative rank). mye 

The second obstacle is the continuing inertia, if not 
opposition, of industry in the face of anything like 
general mobilisation. Civilian demand for products of 
every sort is booming as it has not boomed for twelve 
years ; and it is only natural that, at such a time, trouble- 
some and unremunerative defence orders should be rather 
less than fully welcome. American business is doing its 
patriotic duty—but as a duty; and each firm is watching 
carefully to see that it does not accept a heavier burden 
of duty than its competitor. It is true that the growing 
shortages of certain raw materials have begun to create 
the threat of idleness in some industries, and a con- 
sequential demand for the spreading of contracts among 
small firms. But this situation is certainly not general, 
and its public discussion must be regarded as a diversion 
from the real argument, since it is entirely conducted on 
the assumption that it is the contracts that are the scarce 
factor and the productive facilities that are in surfeit. 

If there is to be an industrial mobilisation, it is, of 
course, the opposite that is true. What is needed is not 
a relief scheme to keep small businesses in the metal- 
using trades alive, but a mobilisation plan to bring into 
the production of munitions as much as possible of the 
productive equipment and facilities of all firms, large and 
small, in every industry. As much as could be done 
by the method of utilising the existing munitions and 
near-munitions industries, and by building special new 
plants, had already been done by the end of 1940. The 
full capacity of the machine tool industry was by then 
engaged for a long time ahead, and this fact by itself put 
a stop to any further progress by the old methods. If 
there were to be a further increase it could only be 
achieved by finding means of using the existing facilities 
of civilian industry. 


Plans and Performance 


It has taken eight months for this fact to be given its 
administrative expression. The programme, as measured 
by the amount of money appropriated or asked for, has 
increased enormously since January 1st. There have been 
additional appropriations for the domestic programme as 
well as the whole Lease and Lend policy. The amount 
of material needed to be produced has at least doubled, 
and possibly trebled. Unfortunately, the habit of thinking 
im monetary terms, and of doing so without any time 
limit, has obscured what has been happening. The appro- 
priations have been allocated and the allocated sums have 
been “ obligated” (i.e., contract relationships have been 
entered into). The financial figures have increased rapidly 
—but it is questionable whether the production schedules 
of the next eighteen months have been significantly 
altered. What has happened is that the new orders have 
been added on at the end of the old, and that the stream 
of production has been extended in time rather than 
broadened. The President’s insistence on the rapid placing 
of orders has itself contributed to this end. 

Nothing that has been written here must be taken as 
an unfavourable comparison of the policy pursued in 
America with that of any other country—or at least of 
any other democracy. There have been unforgivable 
muddles, confusions, timidities, delays ; but, if there had 
been no more muddle, confusion, timidity and delay than 
this in Great Britain in the days when it, too, was only 
a near-belligerent, it would be possible for an Englishman 
to be prouder of his country’s achievements. In any 
country where the people’s welfare is the supreme law, 
the transition to total mobilisation is painful to decide 
upon, and in any country where democratic processes 
Survive, it is difficult to achieve. But it is the crucial point 
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in any armament programme. It is the stile that Separates 
spare-time from full-time effort. Without such a mobili. 
ation, the potential of a country is measured by the size 
of its specialist munitions industry—a test which leave 
the United States well down on the list of Great Powers 
With a total mobilisation, the full economic strength of 
country can be brought into play. 

There is evidence that this stile is being surmounte; 
in these weeks. There is certainly no battle of the wa; 
whose outcome will be more decisive. As in Britain, it has 
been learnt by experience that the establishment 0 
broad priorities in the use of vital materials is not enough 
to ensure precedence in supplies for essential contracts. 
Mr Nelson, of SPAB, proposes to substitute the system 
of allocation, earmarking actual materials for specific uses. 
Before Christmas, it will be possible to say whether aii 
those proudly paraded columns of figures, the tons of 
steel, the barrels of oil, the bushels of wheat, the millions 
of skilled workers, are going to be brought into relevance 
to the war. Democracy is on the point of acquiring an 
arsenal. 


3.—Guns or Butter? 


THE average American has been told until he is weary 
of the phrase that war poses a choice between guns and 
butter. But it is symptomatic of his attitude that he can 
still be electrified by a factual description of the curtail- 
ments of their standard of living to which the inhabitants 
of Great Britain are submitting themselves. The theoretical! 
argument is one thing and is fully accepted ; its practical 
application to himself is a subject with which the average 
American has never bothered himself. He has been 
encouraged in this attitude by the strange way in which 
the first practical examples have been handled. The first 
sacrifice that the citizen was asked to make was to sur- 
render his domestic aluminium ware. A considerable 
amount of enthusiasm went into local collecting 
campaigns. But the citizen (as in Great Britain a year 
earlier) soon observed that he was still free to buy new 
aluminium pots and pans, and the piles of scrap alu- 
minium that had been collected were allowed to lie where 
they had been dumped. 

Then there was the strange story of the shortage of 
petrol in the states of the Atlantic seaboard. Mr Harold 
Ickes, perhaps because this was his only contact with the 
defence programme, shOwed the most urgent anxiety to 
convince the public that the diversion of tankers to the 
British service made it necessary to curtail consumption. 
There were appeals for voluntary economy, curfew 
agreements, limitations of supplies to retailers, threats of 
rationing and talk of building a new pipe-line half across 
the continent. Only after this had been continuing for 
some time did a representative of the railways make the 
statement, which has not been contradicted, that the 
railways could easily carry all the oil that was needed, 
if only agreement could be reached between them and 
the oil companies and, among the latter, about the freight 
rates to-be charged. Occurrences like this only tend to 
confirm the man in the street in his suspicion that all the 
talk about “ guns or butter” is little more than a smoke 
screen. 

Moreover, even if the aluminium and petroleum diffi- 
culties had been more skilfully handled, they would 
hardly establish the general case. It is obvious that, if 
there is to be a munitions programme of any size at all, 
there will be shortages of many varieties of materials. 
But that is a very different thing from establishing that 
there is a necessity for reducing civilian consumption 12 
general. The American consumer knows that he will have 
to do without most metals, some chemicals and a few 
things like silk; he is prepared, even perhaps willing. 
to consume other things instead. But it has hardly eve? 
been suggested that he may not be able to consume 
other things instead, and that the famed Americaa 
standard of living may have to suffer a temporary abridge- 
ment in defence of the American way of life. 

Serious discussions still take place in Washington about 
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the best way of stimulating production in some con- 
sumer industries (such as cotton), so that they can 
accommodate the purchasing power that will be dis- 
placed from the refrigerator and automobile industries. 
The real debate over “guns or butter,” for all the 
familiarity of the phrase, has hardly yet been joined. 

It may indeed be that a general reduction of the 
standard of consumption may never be necessary. From 
the deadlock that has overtaken the programme of pro- 
duction, it is clear that the public will have to consume 
less of all products that emerge from the engineering 
industry or involve the use of the most essential metals 
and chemicals. But the United States may perhaps be so 
rich that nothing more than a diversion of expenditure 
willbe needed ; and this important question certainly 
deserves a preliminary investigation. 

There are two sources, other than the reduction of 
civilian supplies, from which a nation can draw the 
material and human resources that are needed to build 
up a war industry. The first of these is the unemployed 


margin—that proportion of the nation’s manpower that, ° 


in peacetime, 1s idle, either through enforced unemploy- 
ment or through deliberate preference for leisure—and 
the corresponding fraction of its material resources that 
is incompletely exploited in normal times. If this unem- 
ployed margin is put to work, its product can be devoted 
to war purposes without any encroachment on the 
previously existing volume of production for civilian con- 
sumption. Secondly, any drafts that a nation succeeds in 
making on its accumulated capital resources, at home or 
abroad, are similarly’ net additions to the sum 
total of resources available, and their diversion 
to war industry consequently lays no present burden on 
the consumer. The figures given in the British White 
Paper entitled “An Analysis of the Sources of War 
Finance” make it possible to estimate roughly how large 
a contribution has been made in Great Britain by these 
two sources. Without detailing the calculation (or claim- 
ing close accuracy for it) it can be said that the unem- 
ployed margin and drafts on capital have together been 
responsible for providing physical resources equal to 
about a quarter of the pre-war national income, or per- 
haps even slightly more. 

American circumstances, of course, differ widely from 
British. For example, the extent to which the unemployed 
margin can be drawn on is considerably larger. There is 
a greater proportion of unemployment of labour ; hours 
of work are shorter ; raw material supplies can be more 
easily expanded ; there would be none of the dislocation 
due to blockade and bombing. But, in the sphere of 
Overseas capital, the possibility of drawing on capital 
would certainly be considerably lower than in Great 
Britain. Since these two major differences offset each 
other, it may not “be very far from the truth to suggest, 
as a preliminary hypothesis, that the contribution that 
could be expected from the two sources together would 
be about the same as in Great Britain—namely, between 
25 and 30 per cent of the pre-war national income. In 
monetary terms, this means that something like $20 
billions a year of additional defence expenditure could 
be met without. entrenching on the general standard of 
Civilian expenditure. 

This does not, however, mean that as soon as defence 
expenditure exceeds $20 billions a year—which it is 
scheduled to do within the next twelve months—drastic 
restrictions on popular consumption will be necessary. 
Many forms of civilian expenditure will be cut out pain- 
lessly and almost automatically. Civilian capital expendi- 
ture, for example, amounts to several billion dollars, and 
expenditure of the most undeniably luxury character 
could also be cut out without the ordinary man being 
aware of any restriction on his standard of living. Esti- 
Mates of the amounts that would be available from these 
Sources naturally vary with the definition of luxury. But 
in the broadest general terms, it may perhaps be guessed 
that the United States could spend something like $30 
billions a year on defence before it became necessary 


Significantly to reduce below its pre-emergency level the 
Standard of consumption of the ordinary man. 
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“ Below its peeenananaty level ”—but, left to itself, 
the standard of consumption is rising rapidly under the 
double stimulus of the sums being paid out in the defence 
industries and of the threat of shortages to come. The 
point at which a reduction of consumption below the 
present or immediately prospective level will be necessary 
will arise long before a $30 billion rate of expenditure is 
reached, and the necessity for limiting the further 
increase even earlier. At present, the rate of defence 
expenditure is creeping up from $12 to $15 billions, but 
by next spring it ought to be up to or above $20 billions. 

The problem, in its real form, may therefore be 
considerably nearer than at present appears. The form 
in which it will show itself will, in all probability, be that 
of a general shortage of labour, and to a country which 
for a dozen years has suffered from sellers’ markets and 
chronic unemployment this prospect is difficult to credit. 
But, as Great Britain now knows, the transition can be 
very rapid and the awakening very painful. There is at 
least the fullest justification for the laying of detailed 
plans for this ultimate stage of a war economy—the stage 
of a general reduction in consumption, as distinct from 
a reduction in the consumption of particular things— 
which may yet become necessary even in America. 


Inflation Ahead ? 


There is a great deal of public talk in America about 
the menace of inflation and the necessity of avoiding it. 
But there is painfully little willingness to face the steps 
that will have to be taken to achieve that end. Public 
opinion is still attached to what may be called the Canute 
theory of price-control, and the chief controversy that 
has arisen during the Congressional hearings on the 
pending price control bill is whether the fiat against price 
rises should be issued industry by industry (as Mr 
Henderson proposes) or by the fixation of a “ blanket 
ceiling ” (as Mr Baruch has reminded the Committee was 
done in the last war). There is very little realisation that 
inflation is simply one means by which demand can 
be cut down to the available supply. If inflation is to 
be avoided, some means must be found of ensuring that 
the amount of money that is offered for the available 
goods is no more than their value at current prices. It 
is a political problem, not an economic one. 

Some progress has been made this summer in 
mopping up purchasing power by taxation. But, though 
the Revenue Act which became law in September was 
the product of considerable political courage and included 
sharp increases in the Federal tax structure, the increased 
revenue it will bring in is no more than some $3} billions, 
which is hardly large enough to be significant in the 
present context. As an anti-inflationary measure, it is 
likely to be more than offset by the increase in farmers’ 
inc~nes, which the same Congress assured by pegging 
the prices of farm produce at 85 he cent of “ parity.” 
The pending price control Bill forbids the fixing of 
maximum prices for farm products at less than 110 per 
cent of “ parity,” and as “parity” itself is a movable 
concept, the sky is clearly the limit. There is also no 
attempt, in law or in fact, to limit the rise in wages. 
Indeed, the rising demand for labour, with two rival 
federations of unions competing for the workers’ favour, 
virtually guarantees a rapid rise. 

If the war is to be won, American defence expenditure 
will have to rise, as rapidly as may be, until it is nearer 
$40 than $30 billions a year. That is well within the 
economic capacity of the country. But it would involve 
a definite encroachment on the level of consumption, 
which must be brought about either by direct methods 
or else by inflation. American democracy is already 
giving convincing proofs that it will survive many of the 
tests by which any system of government must be judged. 
Given the proof of necessity, it will survive the test of 
resolution. Given time, it will eee its a 

ciency. Only on this third matter of economic temper- 
= ad scif-control is doubt called for. It is the 
least important of the tests, and not essential for military 
victory ; but there will be plenty of opportunity for 
regret if the extra effort for success is not forthcoming. 
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The War Plan 


Wednesday’s manpower debate in the Commons came 
at a grave hour. Mr Bevin was no doubt right when he said 
that in the essential things—invasion, in the air and at sea 
—Britain has made great strides forward since the darkest 
days. No one should underestimate the great quickening 
in awareness and resolution in the United States ; and in the 
Atlantic; in the factories and in the scale and organisation 
of aid and output, it is on the brink of decisions that will 
recognise the leading part that America must play in beat- 
ing Hitler. But the last land power has been thrust into 
mortal peril in the past week ; and the deep anxiety of the 
Commons about the use of men reflects the sloughing off 
of the over-hopefulness that overtook some even of the 
most cautious when the Russian war began. The debate 
did not answer the questions that many Members were 
asking. It could not, for at bottom the Government’s man- 
power plan is determined by its grand strategy which was 
not under discussion. The relevant speeches, within these 
bounds, were about the alleged waste of manpower in the 
forces, in war industry or in non-essential work—that is, 
about the efficiency or otherwise of the plan that could not 
itself be debated. They lacked the reference to specific 
problems of military training, on the one hand, and indus- 
trial rationalisation, on the other, that would have been both 
apposite and useful; and Mr Bevin’s reply was uneven. 
His belief that he has now got women workers almost to 
the number required was a surprising revelation either of 
the inadequacy of the requirements or of an under-estima- 
tion of the present need. But he also made it plain that, 
after long and careful preparation, it was now proposed to 
extend the practice of reserving individuals on account of 
their actual jobs, instead of groups on account of their 
grade or qualification; and he declared that manpower 
policy was in the process of expert reorganisation and 
revision. The Beveridge committee is at work ; and a new 
survey of manpower is nearly completed. The critics who 
have asserted that manpower was being distributed accord- 
ing to no plan at all were speaking without the book—and 
might have known it. Those who claim that the plan is a 
bad one have had no chance to argue the point; and, 
because it must be based upon the way in which the 
‘Cabinet proposes to fight the war. in the coming months, 
can hardly do so—unless the rumoured secret session of the 
House is held. The strategic plan for manpower has had a 
chequered record. When the war started, it aimed at a 
handful of divisions and a dribble of munitions; and it 
relied upon the War Office and a few specialised war fac- 
tories to deliver the goods. After the fall of France, it was 
scaled up perforce, and both direction and production had 
to pass, slowly and reluctantly, into the hands of industry 
at large. Twice there has had to be a stocktaking, last 
spring and in the summer ; and the pains of many transi- 
tions still linger. 


* 7 * 


‘The Fuehrer’s Survey 
Was Hitler’s speech at the opening of the Winter Help 


‘Campaign—his first speech since June 22nd—the outpour- 


ings of a frustrated and uneasy man? If all that has been 
said or written about the German campaign in the last 
three months were strictly true, Hitler should be tottering 
to his fall, borne down by the weight of resentment and 
sabotage at home and by the fantastic losses of men and 
material on the Eastern front. The Fuehrer’s speech should 
be read carefully by all who still, in this third year of war, 
believe a German collapse—from internal or external 
pressure—to be imminent. There was a certain grim justifi- 
cation in Hitler’s taunt: “They have better tanks, better 
cannon, greater speed, and are running on no petrol, but so 
far we have destroyed them everywhere.” The tremendous 
fact that the speech underlines is the vastness of Germany’s 
mobilisation for war—not the strains on the German 
economy, but the gains of conquest; not the losses, but 
the speedy reorganisation—for example, the repairing and 
relaying of 40,000 kilometres of Russian railways; not the 
falling reserves, but the types of armament which are not 
even being manufactured, the Fuehrer alleges, so great is 
the accumulated steck. Is it all one gigantic bluff? Perhaps. 


Yet Mr. Churchill and Hitler give an almost identi-. 
survey of the German supply position. Both are agree; 
that the Luftwaffe cannot maintain a full scale war on tien 
fronts. Both are agreed, however, that, apart from th. 
shortage, the military supplies at Germany’s disposal ar. 
sufficient for campaigns in many quarters of the globe 
“We have put a whole continent into the services of the 
state,” says Hitler, and Mr. Churchill does not gains;; 
him. Perhaps they are both wrong; but the only aie 
assumption for the British and American peoples jis th): 
they are telling the truth. And if war shortages are not 
likely to embarrass Hitler in a foreseeable time, neither w:!! 
internal dissension. The British public are so hypnotised 
by the Frau Kremer who did not get her fur coat from 
Russia that they forget the important psychological facto; 
that she expected to get one. There are thousands of Fray 
Kremers whose husbands have not been killed—who are 
still hoping for their coats. And es long as Hitler’s armies 
are victorious, they can continue to hope. After all, he js 
promising them the most stupendous loot that ever fell to 
a single people. The mask was off when Hitler spoke of 
his organisation of victory. Furope is to be ruled not “by 
the principle of equal rights for all, as in the Soviet Union. 
but by the principle of justice.” And what is this justice? 
That those who are “best” shall rule and exploit. And 
who does he rate the “best”? The Germans. 


* * + 


The Moscow Road 


Whether or not Hitler has “staked all” on the fourth 
great offensive in Russia—he has been reported to have 
staked all so many times in his career—it is undoubtedly 
the most serious challenge the Russians have had to face 
so far. While the line holds firm round Leningrad and the 
local initiative there has even passed to the Russians, the 
new attack appears to have made progress in the north of 
Marshal Timoshenko’s sector towards Toropets and in the 
south Orel has fallen and the Germans have cut the 
Moscow-Kharkov railway——a very dangerous thrust which 
takes them to a point only 140 miles from Moscow. In 
the Ukraine, Kharkov is threatened, and the German 
armies above the Sea of Azov are thrusting on towards 
Rostov. In the Crimea, however, they have made little 
headway and in their turn have suffered severe 
casualties. The weight of this new offensive is a striking 
reminder of the resources and reserves of Hitler's 
war machine, but if the Russians can Hold a line west of 
Moscow until the offensive is spent it is likely that their 
position may be eased, though not restored, by the coming 
of winter—the first snows are already reported from the 
Moscow area. The crux is whether they can keep contro! 
of the industrial regions of Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Donetz Basin. If they can, they may be able to refit and 
repair. If all the materials and all the industrial capacity 
are swallowed by Germany, then once again the “lull” 
will operate in Hitler’s favour. 


* * * 


Mr. Lyttelton Reports 


The expatriated Members of Parliament do com: 
home. Last week, Mr Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State 
in the Middle East, described his departmental organis3- 
tion ; and it is reported that Sir Samuel Hoare, Ambas- 
sador in Madrid, will tell the Commons about the situation 
in Spain. Mr Lyttelton’s account was very straightforwarc. 
At the head of his organisation, there is the Middle Eastern 
War Council, which consists of the British Ambassador 1" 
Cairo, the three Commanders in Chief and the Intendant 
General ; the Ambassador in Baghdad, the High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine and the Governors of Cyprus and Aden 
attend when they are able to ; and a representative of the 
Government of India will shortly be appointed. It is this 
Council which deals with policy as laid down by the British 
Government. In addition, there are sub-committees, of 
which the sub-committee on supply and transport, like the 
main Council under Mr Lytteiton’s chairmanship, is the 
most important—and the most revealing of the sort of tasks 
which Mr Lyttelton’s office was set up to carry. out. This 
sub-committee deals with communications, and supervises 
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the work of the Middle Eastern Supply Centre which, in 
lose touch with the Eastern Supply Group at Delhi, 
“dministers a wide range of military and civil supplies 
syer the Whole area. The process of “lightening” the: 
duties of the Commanders-in-Chief has been carried a 
long way. General Wavell $s view that military movement, 
supplies and administration are the Teal foundations of 
~ailitary skill, and not strategy and tactics, would, if applied 
-o this organisation in Cairo, suggest that the process of 
“ lightening ” has reduced the Middle Eastern Comman- 
jers to less than military leaders in the full professional 
sense. On the other hand, the Commanders, with the 
intendant General, whose main concern is with supplies, 
are members of the Cairo Council, and Mr Lyttelton 
nolds regular meetings with them to deal with what he calls 
“purely Service matters”; and the Minister assured the 
Commons that he and the Commanders work in the 
sreatest harmony and accord. The Minister’s own view is 
‘ndicated in his statement by the reminder that it is his 
‘ask to relieve the Commanders of as many “ extraneous 
responsibilities” as possible. Obviously, the test of this 
division of functions will be its success, not simply in 
\dministrative organisation, but in winning battles. To help 
the Minister, there is an office similar to the War Cabinet 
Office in London and with that office are associated three 
departments, one of the Intendant General, one to adminis- 
ter occupied enemy territory and a third to co-ordinate the 
various propaganda bodies operating in the Middle East. 
All this co-ordination is plainly a virtue. The test will be 
of leadership in the crucial task of imposing the Allies’ 
will upon the enemy wherever contact is made; and the 
result will depend not on organisation but on personality, 
for it is only by persons and not by plans or machinery 
that the clash which is always inherent between soldiers 
and civilians can be resolved. There are some people who 
regard Mr Lyttelton as the ablest and strongest member 
of the War Cabinet. He has in Cairo—always, of course, 
under the dictates of his Government at home—the oppor- 
tunity to make good his promise. 


a * * 


Conservative Candidates 


The Tory caucus has met and has officially approved a 
resolution damning its own policy in the selection of can- 
didates in the last twenty years. The actual wording of 
the resolution was that the final selection of a candidate 
rested with the constituency association, but that it was 
contrary to the interests of the party that the choice should 
de determined by any promise to contribute to association 
‘unds or election expenses. The standing advisory com- 
mittee would be justified in withholding approval of a 
candidate in any case where these general principles were 
deing ignored, or where unreasonable financial conditions 
had debarred candidates. This resolution, if put into effect, 
could put an end to the worst forms of election jobbery. It 
would no longer be possible for rich men to buy safe seats 
and for local Conservative associations to choose their candi- 
dates by financial considerations alone. The chief importance 
of the resolution is that it is a confession of error, and a state- 
ment of right principle. It is not a binding directive; and 
there is still no certainty that the average ability of mem- 
cers of Parliament will be raised. Even if the new views of 
the caucus, pressed upon them by public opinion, are 
listened to, it will still be possible for the associations to 
choose men of birth or athletic prowess, if not of wealth; 
and, in any case, not even the most willing local association 
in the world can pick an able candidate if one is not forth- 
coming. Financial considerations will still militate against 
young and able men entering Parliament, because they will 
not be able to afford the time when the prospects of pro- 
motion, even to junior Government posts, are so uncertain. 

€ sanctions against their selection as candidates may or 


may not be eased, now that the deplorable results of this . 


atter-day jobbery have become so painfully evident. But the 
incentives to tempt them into the political field will still be 
‘acking, and these are outside the purview both of the local 
associations and of the Central Council. No party resolu- 
ton can create a New Jerusalem in Westminster, for at 
ottom this is a problem of society. The qualities that have 

Picked out to flood the Commons with mediocrity 
and stupidity are the hallmark of social status—and of 
“conomic advancement—outside of politics. It is a good 
thing that the jobbers-in-chief may now have been driven 
‘0 restrain their sordid bargains. But, though Parliament's 
Personnel does not represent the people, it does represent 
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Society with a capital letter, with its educational exclusive- 
ness, its standards of wealth and its modern ramifications 
into the upper strata of business. For the state to pay the 
expenses of elections, as it probably should do, might open 
the way more to real talent in politics; but that talent will 
only be forthcoming, available and accepted if this clogging 
crust upon the community can be broken and dissolved by 
new methods and new values in education and in the 


choice of leaders and managers in every branch of the com- 
munity’s activities. 


a a a 


The Oxford Group 


The manpower debate, in which the House of Com- 
mons showed its anxiety that the Minister of Labour should 
mobilise the country’s manpower in the most effective way 
possible, was preceded on Tuesday by a heated debate on 
the adjournment when the same Minister was urged to 
reconsider his decision not to exempt members of the 
Oxford Group. It is very odd at any time, but especially 
in the middle of a war, that the one subject which can be 
counted upon to arouse strong feelings both in and outside 
Parliament is, not religion itself—the House has shown 
itself curiously apathetic on current issues such as the 
religious basis of education—but what may be called the 
incidentals of religion, Sunday theatres and now the Oxford 
Group. Tuesday’s debate, like the one on Sunday theatres, 
showed the House at its worst ; once again, most of the 
speeches were completely irrelevant, emotional and inter- 
larded with texts. The true object of the debate was not 
to prove that members of the Oxford Group are either 
fifth columnists or fifth monarchists, but simply to decide 
whether a certain number—eleven in all—should have their 
deferment from calling-up extended for a further period 
and whether the Minister of Labour should not have 
included them in the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. It 
will come as a surprise to most people to learn from Mr 
Bevin, who, in spite of attempts to drag him into con- 
troversy on the merits of the Group, stuck to the point 
manfully, that some deferment had in fact been granted. 
From the fuss that has been made, an outsider was entitled 
to think that the eleven men were being dragooned into 
the army without their employers being given any chance 
to replace them. It now appears that they have had six 
months—which is as much as most men receive on hard- 
ship grounds. Moreover, Mr Bevin made it quite clear that, 
in deciding whether the work done by the men was covered 
by the Schedule, the line was not drawn at the Oxford 
Group ; the YMCA and Toc H are among the 32 religious 
organisations whose members are excluded from reserva- 
tion. The issue is a manpower, not a religious, one ; and 
if Mr Bevin and his colleagues in the Government have 
decided that the men concerned are more usefully em- 
ployed in the Forces, their decision must be respected. 


* * * 


No Change 


The first feeling aroused by the War Office’s state- 
ment that the sailing of the two hospital ships for re- 
patriating prisoners of war has been cancelled is one of 
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intense sympathy for the prisoners and relatives on both 
sides. The second is one of curiosity about responsibility for 
the breakdown in negotiations. Fortunately, Captain 
Margesson’s statement made it quite clear that it lies with 
the German Government. Article 68 of the International 
Convention requires belligerents to repatriate prisoners of 
war who are seriously ill or seriously wounded, without 
regard to rank or numbers. The German Government must 
have known, when negotiations first began, that the num- 
bers it would repatriate would far exceed the numbers 
repatriated to Germany ; and as early as September 9th it 
announced that British prisoners approved for repatriation 
numbered 1,200. The last-minute requests to the British 
Government to include the mutual repatriation of, first, 
civilian internees, and then sick and wounded combatants 
in third countries, could not, therefore, have been based on a 
sudden realisation of the disproportion of the exchange. It 
seems much more likely that they were attempts, by getting 
the British Government gradually to reduce the margin, to 
obtain the repatriation of all the people the German Govern- 
ment wanted back. In any case, the British Government was 
willing to agree to the two suggestions ; what it could not 
agree to was the final proposal from Germany that the 
exchange should be carried out on a numerical basis. This 
would have been acting outside the bounds of the Inter- 
national Convention, and would thereby have seriously 
prejudiced the chance of repatriating the remaining British 
sick and wounded. In cancelling the sailing of the ships, the 
Government took the only possible course ; but its attempts 
to reach a last-minute understanding by wireless, instead 
of through the “usual diplomatic channels,” were probably 
a mistake. The BBC appears to have used the occasion for 
“” propaganda ; moreover, the broadcasts gave the hitch 
an unfortunate publicity which was almost bound to turn it 
into a breakdown. 


* * * 


Consolidation in the Far East 


The widespread campaigning in Hunan and Honan 
is still in progress, and it is not yet possible to verify the 
Japanese claim to have captured Chengchow. Changsha is 
securely under Chinese control, and the Japanese, caught in 
the Chinese army’s successful encircling movement, are 
either retreating or fighting their way through the ring. 
Even if this major defeat is offset by the fall of Chengchow, 
these have been vexatious weeks for the Japanese. The 
Chinese commanders have shown a far more skilful handling 
of the military situation than at any previous point in the 
campaign, and the fresh Chinese armies are better disciplined 
and equipped than their earlier brothers in the field. Thus 
the renewed Japanese offensive, whose reported purpose it 
was to convince Britain and the United States that China is 
not worth helping, has had exactly the opposite effect. 
China’s significance as a great ally in the Far East is 
growing monthly plainer, and it can have been no consola- 
tion to the Japanese to see Brigadier-General Magruder 
and the other officers of the United States Military Mission 
to Chungking arrive on the morrow of Changsha. British 
and Chinese officials were at Hongkong when the Mission 
arrived, and the conferences which were held completed 
earlier discussions between Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East, and General MacArthur 
and Admiral Hart at Manila. Quietly and unostentatiously, 
a system of consultation and co-operation is being built up 
round the poles of Singapore and Manila. If the Japanese 
hoped to strike in this area before the democracies had 
concerted their defence, they may well have delayed too 
long. The point that Germany would probably welcome a 
Japanese embroilment at this point has little direct bearing 
Japan’s reactions. Japan has yet to see an adequate quid 

ro quo. 


* * * 


Sterling, Gold and Dollars 


Last week’s debate on the supplemen i 
focused itself for a time on ot wena! heates Suey 
of this country. In particular, a member asked the Chancellor 
of the ne, for an assurance that the Government 
was not contemplating any agreement with i 
States which ‘would tie sterling either to ee a 
dollar. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in reply- 
ing to the debate, repeated previous assurances given to the 
— that no to relink sterling with gold or 

¢ dollar had been given, and pointed out that, if the 
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question did arise in the future, any decision wo 
legislation and therefore the consent of Parliament 
requests in this vein which have been made to the Gove : 
ment spring from painful memory of the consequences which 
attended a previous post-war effort to relink sterling with 
gold, and to “look the dollar in the face again,” ang i 
the fervent hope that no such mirage as a conventional dollar 
or gold parity will again tempt this nation along the stony 
barren path of deflation, The ultimate criterion 6 
monetary policy will in future, it is hoped, be no longer pro- 
vided by a metallic parity, but by the objective of optimum 
employment and productivity—monetary policy alone can 
not achieve this, but it must be either a lubricant or grit in 
the economy. It is, however, unfortunate that this very 
understandable aversion to any prospect of the penitentiai 
deflation which led to exchange stability after the end of the 
last war should, by a curious twist of logic, be extended 
to the conception of exchange stability itself. It has yet to 
be proved by the most vehement of gold haters that a state 
of anarchy in the exchange markets is preferable to order 
and stability. If exchange stability can be reconciled with the 
demands, recognised in effect by the Atlantic Charter, for 
economic expansion and reasonable price stability—as it 
was over long periods of the gold standard’s operation—jt 
must surely be welcomed and defended. In any case, it js 
difficult to conceive of any effective Anglo-American o- 
operation after the war which would not involve as close a 
relation between the two currencies as is, in fact, being 
maintained during the war. And the people who protest so 
loudly against any link between sterling and gold might 
usefully remember that the British Empire still provides 
some 60 per cent of the current output of gold. 


* * * 


The Limit of Taxation 


Last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced the new £1,000 millions vote of credit by suggesting 
that “the limit of taxation” had been reached. Two-fifths 
of the £7,000 millions spent in the first two years of the 
war had been met out of current revenue—£2,785 millions, 
or just under {60 for every man, woman and child in the 
country. To raise taxation so that nobody in the country 
had more than £1,000 a year, or his present income after 
taxation, would yield another £106 millions in a year; 
and this, Sir Kingsley Wood said, would precipitate very 
acute problems. Two generations or more ago, Mr Glad- 
stone's greatest opponent said that an income tax of 11d. 
in the pound might be ruinous; and Mr Disraeli had no 
doubt some good grounds to go upon. To-day the standard 
rate of income tax is 10s. and direct taxation rises on the 
highest incomes to 19s. 6d.; EPT is at 100 per cent with a 
20 per cent (less income tax) post-war drawback. What 
the “ limit of taxation” means is worth examining. Obvi- 
ously, it means different things in war and peace economy. 
In peacetime, when business depends almost entirely upon 
private enterprise and private risk, direct taxation has 4 
plain relation to productive activity. Profits are taxed; 
losses are borne by the entrepreneur ; and the “limit” of 
income taxes comes when a further rise will so reduce the 
willingness to venture, and risk losses, that, on the one 
hand, taxation receipts will go down, and, on the other, 
the national income will shrink. This point was 
probably reached in the United States at the height of 
the New Deal. Similarly, rising taxes on labour, in war oF 
peace, may impair production, but for rather different 
reasons. Workers may not be willing to work harder if 
their extra effort will yield them a disproportionately low 
net income, after taxation; they may prefer extra leisure. 
In wartime, the effects of taxes on entrepreneurs’ incomes 
approximate to those of. taxes on labour. Productive 
activity is mainly based, in wartime, not on private enter- 
prise, but on Government orders ; it is the war production 
plan that sets the size of the national income. There is 2 
fringe of unco-ordinated activity and uncompensated risks 
which raises quite serious social problems ; but, at bottom, 
entrepreneurs are paid agents rather than _risk-bearers. 
Government suppliers are given a net income without risk 
of loss, while the shortage of consumers’ goods permuts 
their producers to sell at a profit. But there is still a limit 
to taxation, for the capitalist may now react like the worker. 
If taxation is such as to yield him very little extra income 
for extra enterprise, he may become unwilling to extend 
his activities, preferring extra leisure to the disproportion 
ately small return for extra effort. Moreover, he will 0° 
longer exert himself to keep down his costs as he did when 
he bore his own risks and his income depended on his ow® 
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customer, the Government or the public. If he is a good 
employer he may, when faced with 100 per cent EPT, swell 
his expenses by needed welfare schemes for his employees. 
But it is now not his willingness to venture that is affected 
by the total rate of direct taxation, but his incentive to 
make extra efforts and his stimulus to produce efficiently. 
These effects will only be measurable, quantitatively, by the 
historian, if at all; and, meanwhile, it must be confessed 
that the Chancellor’s statement that it would do more harm 
than good to collect another £106 millions in direct taxa- 
tion will not wholly convince everybody. 


«x * * 


Russia and Religious Freedom 


The news that President Roosevelt has asked Mr. 
Averill Harriman to raise the issue of religious freedom in 
Soviet Russia, coupled with the Myron Taylor mission to 
the Vatican, has set the rumour-mongers busily to work in 
two continents. In a sense, the question of religious freedom 
in Soviet Russia is a complete side issue. Russia is not 
fighting this war in defence of Christian civilisation any 
more than’ Germany is. She is fighting in self-defence. 
Britain is not fighting in partnership with Russia because 
the social structure and philosophy of the two countries 
are akin, but because—like Poland, the Low Countries and 
France—Russia is a victim of German aggression. In 
another sense, however, the issue of religious freedom is 
extremely important. There has grown up in recent months 
a powerful, if undefined, feeling that at last the “ progres- 
sive” states have come together to conquer Hitlerism and 
that the peace settlement and the future ordering of the 
world will flow from their close ideological, political and 
material collaboration. The mood was well illustrated at the 
Conference of the British Association, at which the Soviet 
Ambassador héld place of honour among those who were 
claiming to defend free intellectual thought and research. 
The President’s démarche is a reminder that in one impor- 
tant sphere of human thought and endeavour Russia is as 
totalitarian as her German adversary. The right to religious 
freedom in the Russian Constitution is a dead letter, just 
as the German Concordat is a dead letter, because, even 
if the external agreement were maintained—which it is not 
—religious freedom which does not include the rights of 
parents in education and the rights of full communal parish 
life is not freedom at all. Whether the Russian Govern- 
ment—like so many of its predecessors—is willing to make 
liberal concessions in time of war remains to be seen. The 
Poles—who account for about 90 per cent of the Catholics 
in Russia—have received complete religious freedom. This 
fact, together with Mr Myron Taylor’s conversations in 
Rome, has led to suggestions that the relations between 
Moscow and the Vatican may improve. There is nothing 
inherently impossible in this. The Vatican attempted to 
secure a Russian Concordat in 1922. If the Soviet Govern- 
meat were prepared for the necessary concessions, it might 
be possible now. The real difficulty is, of course, that a 
regime, whose fundamental philosophy is dogmatically and 
aggressively materialist and atheist, might be hard put to 
it to abandon its ideological structure. However, national- 
ism, the cult of Russia, and non-dialectical history have 
returned and been justified post hoc; and a place for the 
forces of religion may, on the same analogy, be found. 


* * * 


Food for Work 


_ Last week’s food debate in the Commons made it 
Plain that the problem of adequately feeding Britain’s in- 
dustrial population is still far from solution. The effect of 
the encouraging statement by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food that improved stocks of staple 
food stuffs would permit larger distributions of meat and 
Sugar and, probably, of bacon, ham, cooking fats and pro- 
cessed eggs to industrial canteens was marred by much 

ormation supplied by private members on the subject of 
the canteens themselves. It is all to the good that supplies 
of meat should be doubled and supplies of sugar trebled in 
canteens catering for “heavy workers,” and that supplies 
of meat should be increased by half and supplies of sugar 
doubled in canteens for industrial workers on less heavy 
work. Unhappily, as numerous speakers pointed out, there 
are far too few industrial canteens while, of those which 
exist, many are incapable of feeding more than a small frac- 
tion of the total employees or of providing them with an 
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efficiency ; in most cases he can pass on his costs to his 


adequate hot meal, and others tender extra supplies to 
office and sedentary workers who are not specially deserv- 
ing. The position as regards miners, quarrymen, railway- 
men and agricultural workers, as well as of such special 
Categories as road-mending gangs, is almost as far from 
solution as ever it was. It came, perhaps, as something of a 
shock to the House to be told that only 16 canteens in the 
whole country are capable of providing hot meals for coal 
miners and that in 1,900 mines there are no more than 751 
canteens of any description. Those which do not provide 
hot meals supply mainly tea, buns and meat pies. Major 
Lloyd George’s announcement appears to proffer a gift to 
him that hath, which no one will grudge but no one can 
acclaim as a solution of industrial feeding problems until 
adequate canteens are provided on a far wider scale. There 
1s some evidence that the order making the provision of a 
canteen compulsory in firms employing more than 1,500 
workers is sometimes burked through lack of financial means 
on the part of the management—though it is a virtue of 
100 per cent EPT that it tends to encourage welfare spend- 
ing of this sort, by good employers. The withholding of 
special supplementary rations for heavy workers, as indi- 
viduals, can only be justified if the provision of canteens 
can be pushed forward with vigour. One M.P. expressed 
doubt whether the provision of canteens for miners would 
make genuine strides before the onset of winter; and if 
substantial progress cannot be made in the next month, 
there is a clear case for providing supplementary rations for 
miners during the winter. Mr Churchill himself has pub- 
licly supported the view that, in the absence of suitable 
feeding, there is a certainty that industrial fatigue will re- 
duce output per head. 


* * * 


Nutrition in the Home 


The grant of additional food supplies to industrial 
canteens points to a time when supplies drawn on the 
ration book will represent the basic rations of only a very 
small section of the population. So far the position of heavy 
workers in industry and agriculture has represented a dis- 
tressing anomaly, in that they were compelled to subsist 
mainly on their individual rations plus unrationed foods pre- 
pared at home, while the great majority of sedentary workers 
were able to supplement home feeding with restaurant 
meals. When the establishment of efficient canteens has 
become the rule, the section of the community relying 
mainly on ration book foods will include only certain pro- 
fessional workers, parsons and doctors, such housewives 
and domestic workers as are not called up and children 
for whom meals are not supplied at school. Qualitatively, 
these groups are no doubt highly important sections of the 
community, including as they do the great majority of ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers. The general provision of 
school meals is, of course, a vital necessity and would re- 
move all children of school age from this category. For the 
rest, the home feeders appear to represent a hard core of 
potential malnutrition, and it is for their sake that it is 
possible to welcome whole-heartedly the increase in the fat 
ration from 8 to 10 oz.—of which 3 oz. must be taken in 
cooking fats and not more than 2 oz. in butter—and in the 
sugar ration from 8 to 12 oz. weekly from November 17th. 
For all those who have the opportunity of supplementing 
home rations, the increase in the ration must raise acutely 
the question whether shipping space would not have been 
better used in the transport of the immediate weapons of 
war. The Minister of Food is, however, wise to be alive 
to the possibility that symptoms of malnutrition may be 
slow to develop and the grant of extra rations during 
the winter may well prove a paying form of insurance. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Opinions and Politics in Sweden 


(By a Swedish 


September 20th 


“We have learned with deep consternation that two 
members of the Norwegian Trade Union movement 
have become the first victims of the growing opposition 
between the Norwegian people and the German forces 
of occupation. We express our warm sympathy for our 
brother people, which holds out, deprived of weapons, 
under the most difficult conditions. .. . We refuse to 
believe that the ruling power which infringes the just 
tights of other nations can find support for their 
measures among German workers. Those in authority 
in Nazi Germany have often expressed their view that a 
nation cannot deprive another nation of its honour and 


go unpunished, .. . The Norwegian people cannot be 
brought to its knees either by armed strength or by 
force.” . 


THESE words came recently out of neutral and isolated 
Sweden. They were not spoken by a lonely voice, but by the 
congress of the Swedish Trade Union Council when it 
learned that two Norwegian trade union leaders had been 
executed. The Swedish Trade Union Congress is perhaps 
more representative of Swedish public opinion than the 
trade union movement in any other country, linked up as 
it is with the Social Democratic majority party even more 
closely than the British TUC is with the Labour party. 
Moreover, it is very seldom that the Swedish TUC adopts 
any political resolutions, but, when it does, they carry 
weight. , : ; 

The anti-Nazi opinion, reflected in this quotation, is no 
temporary flare-up, but a continuation of a long anti-Nazi 
campaign in Sweden—a campaign that before the 
war was perhaps more vigorous than that of the 
British Press. Since the outbreak of war this cam- 
paign has partly changed in form—for neutrality reasons 
and under pressure from the very unpopular, but unofficial, 
political censorship. The people of Norway are encouraged 
by the Swedish Press to resist the Nazi occupation. 
Quisling recently attacked it for its anti-Nazi attitude, but 
the Swedish Press replied with very sarcastic remarks about 
Quisling. 

Sweden has, however, made some concessions to 
Germany. A German division was allowed to pass through 
Sweden from Norway. The Swedish Parliament made this 
decision only when the formal demand came from Finland 
(though everybody knew that Germany was behind the 
demand). But demands coming direct from Germany have 
all been refused. Germany had at the same time asked for 
many more divisions to pass through Sweden; they had 
asked for a naval base in Swedish territory and for restric- 
tions against British citizens in Sweden. All these demands 
were refused, and so were also subsequent German demands 
for permission to land troops in Southern Sweden for 
transit to Finland. 

Sweden has never recognised the Quisling Government 
or the German occupation of Norway. It maintains rela- 
tions with the Norwegian Government in London. A trade 
treaty with German-occupied Norway was arranged with the 
Norwegian State Bank—but not with the Quisling 
Government. Nevertheless, Sweden’s attitude to Norway has 
been much criticised. During the Russo-Finnish war of 
1939-40 the country was an active non-belligerent, giving 
Finland all possible assistance, morally and materially. But 
when war broke out in Norway, less was heard in Sweden 
about “ Nordic solidarity.” While the whole Swedish Press 
displayed the manifestos for recruiting volunteers for 
Finland on the front pages, recruiting for Norway was 
published only on the back pages. The Swedish Foreign 
Minister explained that the Russo-Finnish war was a private 
war, but the Norwegian war was part of the great war 
towards which Sweden wanted to remain neutral. Swedish 
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public opinion, however, was for greater assistance to 
Norway. Swedish soldiers at the Norwegian frontier had to 
be held back by their officers, as they wanted to cross the 
frontier to fight against Hitler. To-day, Swedish public 
opinion takes another view about Finland’s war against 
Russia. This is felt particularly in Finland, where Cabinet 
Ministers try hard to explain that it is again a private war 
between Finland and Russia and that Germany is Finland’s 
ally only by coincidence. This has failed to convince the 
Swedish public. 

After the quislings’ activities in Norway had been 
revealed, the Swedish public asked if there was a fifth 
column in their midst, too. Attacks had been made against 
the Communists during the Russo-Finnish war, but now 
the public became aware of the Nazi danger as well. 
Actually, the Swedish Nazis are a very small body who have 
never held a seat in Parliament and never had a leader of 
even Quisling’s dimensions. There are, however, pro- 
German sympathies to be found in Sweden, especially 
among people who have been taught that Russia was the 
hereditary enemy. “Fear of Russia” has for years been 
an essential part of the propaganda of the Conservative 
party, and it was always accompanied by demands for 
armaments, specially during the years when the Labour 
and Liberal parties were pacifist. But this Conservative anti- 
Russian propaganda failed more and more to convince the 
Swedish people—up to the outbreak of the Russo-Finnish 
war, when it received a new stimulus. The Swedish pubkc 
had more and more begun to realise that Hitler was Public 
Enemy No. I. 


The Political Alignment 


The largest party in Sweden is the Social Democratic 
party, which has a majority in both the House and the 
Senate and which, furthermore, though a majority party, 
has gained in numbers at every election. The structural 
strength of the Social Democratic party is the trade union 
movement, and Swedish workers are almost to a man 
members of trade unions. The Swedish Communists are 4 
local party for the province of Lapland and the city of 
Gothenburg, and their supporters consist of mainly well- 
to-do workers. They represented humanitarian rather than 
revolutionary principles, and they succeeded in gaining 
sympathy, but not support, for themselves and Russia— 
until the German-Russian pact spoiled their work. 

The Socialists and the Agrarians collaborated under the 
slogan, “Workers and Peasants, Unite.” Before the war 
the Government was composed of members of both parties, 
and it gave state support to Swedish agriculture, owing to 
which the country is to-day nearly self-supporting agricul- 
turally. The Agrarian party consists mainly of well-to-do 
farmers and estate owners. There have been a few Naz! 
sympathisers amongst them, even in Parliament, but they 
were very soon isolated. 

After the outbreak of war, an all-party Government Ww2s 
formed, including the Liberals and Conservatives. The 
Swedish Conservative party has for years represented big 
finance and industry—and also many peasants in districts 
where the Agrarians had no influence. For some time there 
were dangerous pro-German and even Nazi sympathisers 
among the Conservatives. These were strengthened when 
the party was defeated in the elections and a purge w2S 
made. The whole Conservative youth movement was % 
one time banned for Nazi sympathies. Three pro-Nazi 
members of Parliament supported the banned youth 
movement, but were defeated at the next election, and the 
pro-Nazi youth movement was soon checked by the Con- 
servative party, which since then has accepted realities and 
shown a remarkable willingness to collaborate with the 
Labour movement. To-day there is economic collaboration 
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ot only between the Socialists and the Agrarians, but with 
a4 Conservatives as well. 

The Swedish Liberal party consists of two heterogeneous 
roups: the advanced intellectuals in the cities and the 
: cifist Puritan Nonconformists in the provinces. From 
Oe to time they have been split into two parties. The 
Liberals have to-day few great leaders but a very influential 
press, Th2y played a decisive role in the democratic break- 
through in Sweden, and had for many years the leading 
position in Swedish political life as the middle party between 
the Conservatives and Socialists—though they only had a 
minority in Parliament. 

The question of armaments has been an important factor 
in Swedish politics. The Socialists and the majority of the 
Liberals were for years pacifists, while the Conservatives 
were in favour of armaments, and once when they were in 
power built a strong navy. But, since the arrival of Hitler, 
all parties have joined in building up strong defences. 
Previously the Swedish total Budget was 1,000 million 
crowns a year, of which only 13 per cent was used for 
military purposes. To-day the military Budget alone is 
2,500 million crowns a year and in addition huge sums are 
put into defence savings. Thus the Swedish people show 
that they want to defend their neutrality with a strong 
armed force and not by concessions. 

By its sales of iron ore and wood products, Sweden 
prospered and built up social institutions which were 
admired by the whole world. To-day export trade is cut 
off. Germany takes some of the iron ore, but does not need 
so much as formerly, since it has the French mines. But, 
on the other hand, Sweden still needs coal which cannot be 
obtained from Britain. And the coal question has become 
a weapon of political pressure in Germany’s hands. 


Price Control in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


September 6th 


Tue Canadian Government has now committed itself to a 
scheme for a comprehensive control of prices, 
which is to be accompanied by a drastic regulation of 
supplies. Such a move has been rendered inevitable by the 
sharp rise in commodity prices, and consequently in the 
cost of living which has been apparent during the summer 
and which, through the operation of the regulations 
designed to anchor wages to the cost of living, has been 
cragging wages upwards and bringing inflation within 
sight. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, which was 
appointed shortly after the outbreak of the war for the 
purpose of checking profiteering, has had its personnel 
expanded to six members, all key figures in the administra- 
tion of the economic side of the war programme. It is 
under the chairmanship of Mr Hector MacKinnon, the 
head of the Canadian Tariff Board, and will, with enlarged 
powers, undertake the task of a general regulation of prices. 
It will co-operate closely and continuously with the War- 
time Industries Control Board, under Mr R. C. Berkinshaw, 
which is now charged with the duty of regulating supplies, 
and to ensure complete co-ordination Mr MacKinnon and 
Mr Berkinshaw will sit on each other’s boards. 

The new powers with which each board has been 
endowed seem to be sufficiently broad and drastic for the 
attainment of their objectives, and authority is given to 
override the jurisdictions of the provinces, which in some 
cases fix the prices of milk and other farm products. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board is empowered to require 
manufacturers, producers, importers, wholesalers and 
retailers to obtain licences to carry on business, and it can 
summarily cancel or suspend such licences in any case 
Where it finds a licensee disobeying its regulations. It can 
demand the fullest information about any transaction and 
*xamine the books of any factory, shop or warehouse, and 
it can make its findings public or private. It is not autho- 
tised to fix the price of any agricultural products on the 
farm, but it can deal with them when they are sold to the 
consumer. It is also armed with powers to check instalment 
buying under a specific clause instructing it “to pre- 
Scribe the terms and conditions under which any goods or 
Services may be sold, offered for sale or supplied, whether 
on terms of deferred payment or otherwise.” It is expected 
that this power will be used gradually to curtail the instal- 
ment buying of goods like stoves, washing machines, 
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refrigerators and vacuum cleaners, which use up steel, 
aluminium, etc., urgently required for war industries. 

Equally wide and explicit are the powers about rationing 
supplies under which authority is provided “ to fix or limit 
the quantity of any goods or services that may be sold, 
supplied or distributed to persons within prescribed periods 
of time.” The chairman of the Wartime Industries Control 
Board is also given power to veto the decisions of any of 
the controllers appointed for special industries. A beginning 
in the new scheme of economic regulation has already been 
made by an Order providing that all supplies of silk and 
rubber goods are to be at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Munitions and have their prices fixed by the Controller of 
Supplies. The personnel of the two Boards commands 
general confidence, but some papers are urging that since 
Mr Ilsley, the Minister of Finance, and Mr Howe, the 
Minister of Munitions, who will be responsible for opera- 
tions of the two Boards, are already overburdened with 
work, the administration of an experiment which will 
produce many complicated problems and a multitude of 
grievances is important enough to justify the creation of a 
new Department of Economic Planning. 


Starving Poland 


[BY A POLISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


October 6th 

THE Russo-German war has caused—if it were possible— 
a further deterioration of conditions in Poland. It has 
brought more restrictions; the disappearance of food, which 
the German army is constantly requisitioning; the mono- 
poly of transport for military purposes; and the requisi- 
tioning of housing space. The congestion of the population 
in the large cities, especially in Warsaw, has caused great 
hardship and the outbreak of disease. 

Already, at the beginning of this year, the food situation 
in Poland had shown marked signs of deterioration, when 
all available stocks were gradually confiscated by the Nazi 
authorities and either sent to the Reich or used to feed the 
considerably increased numbers of troops which were con- 
centrated in Poland for the attack on Russia. The outbreak 
of hostilities against Russia coincided with the worst part 
of the year—the last few weeks before the harvest—and the 
crop was estimated to be between 30 and 4o per cent below 
normal. The Polish peasants, knowing that the bulk of 
the harvest would be confiscated anyhow, did not attempt 
to obtain the maximum yield from their land. This was easy 
to carry out ‘without arousing the Germans’ suspicions, 
owing to the great number of small-holdings where the 
standardisation of agricultural methods is impossible. 

The supplies of food would, however, have sufficed to 
satisfy the needs of the population had it not been for the 
German policy of requisitioning. Out of the scanty sup- 
plies available the Germans are trying to feed their armies 
en route to Russia and also those returning from the 
eastern front for regrouping on Polish territory. Many 
thousands of German sick and wounded are lying in Polish 
hospitals and are almost entirely fed at the expense of the 
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lecal population. Moreover, large quantities of foodstuffs are 
still exported to the Reich. According to figures published 
in the Ostdeutscher Beobachter, the foodstuffs exported to 
the Reich from the Général Gouvernement in the year ended 
June, 1941, amounted to 1,720 tons of wheat seed ; 2,200 
tons of rye ; 2,245 tons of barley ; 3,350 tons of oats ; 9,500 
tons of potatoes; 2,000 bulls; 94,000 pigs; 10,500 tons of 
artificial fertilisers; 100,000 tons of butter; 300,000 poultry; 
and 100,000,000 eggs. These figures are not enormous in 
themselves, but it should be remembered that the territory 
then covered by the Général Gouvernement consisted of 
less than a third of pre-war Poland and that these districts 
normally imported food for themselves from the territories 
incorporated in the Reich. 

At the outbreak of the Russo-German war, Dr Frank, 
the Governor-General, appealed to the Polish population 
to regard the German attack on Russia as the defence of 
Christian Europe against the arch-enemy of Christianity 
and western civilisation. Rumours were also circulated that 
Hitler intended to restore an “independent” Poland with 
territory taken from Russia. The Polish population has, 
however, shown no enthusiasm for the Nazi crusade. On 
the contrary, the whole population has since shown greater 
courage than ever before, and resistance has stiffened. In 
spite of terror and oppression, the morale of the people is 
unbroken, and the German press daily reports many death 
sentences on Polish saboteurs. The Russo-Polish pact and 
the creation of a Polish army in Soviet Russia have removed 
all doubts about the identity of Poland’s real enemy. In 
spite of the heavy penalties, the BBC broadcasts are regu- 
larly listened to, and the news is passed on. The prisons 
and concentration camps are full of political prisoners, and 
the concentration camp im Oswiecim, which is notorious for 
its cruelty, is packed with over 6,000 persons, most of them 
leading intellectuals. 

The Ukrainian problem is also used to create political 
chaos and friction among the people. The Ukrainian Fascists 
and pro-Nazi nationalists are given special privileges and 
some authority over the Poles. These small favours have 
had no effect on the attitude of the majority of Ukrainians 
towards the Nazis, and the population as a whole has 
adopted an attitude of passive resistance. Reports from 
Russia show how active the Polish Ukrainians were during 
the guerilla campaign in these districts, and how fully the 
masses of Ukrainians co-operated with the Soviet forces in 
fighting the advancing German armies. The unshaken 
morale of the population and their open anti-Nazi attitude 
have forced the Germans to give up the idea of the creation 
of a Nazi-controlled Ukrainian puppet state; and all the 
Polish territories inhabited by Ukrainians were, by order of 
Dr Frank, incorporated into the Général Gouvernement. 
Nothing, however, has been done to supply these newly- 
occupied, devastated territories with even the minimum of 
food supplies. The Ukrainians, with the small excepticn of 
the pro-Nazis, are starved in the same way as the Poles. 
At the same time, the German authorities are trying to 
“bribe ” the Ukrainians by offering larger food rations to 
all those who collaborate with the Germans. 


Discord in Slovakia 


[BY A CZECHOSLOVAK CORRESPONDENT] 


September 23rd 
Events in the so-called “Independent Republic of 
Slovakia” have not found the attention in the British 
press they deserve. This musical-comedy State, where 
the quislings are at war with each other, whose army has 
. been sent back home as it proved impossible to explain to 
9 — why they are at war with Russia, was created 
y Hitler as a convenient gateway and supp! 
attack on the Balkans and “ Russia, ote sgarpeotiaaan 
Father Tiso emerged as President of the new State, with 
the disreputable Sano Mach as Minister of the Interior and 
Bela Tuka, a former Hungarian University Professor—who 
edited anti-Slovak pamphlets before 1918 and was later 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment—as Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Father Tiso is also 
leader of the sole political party, called after its founder 
ee a, eines believed ee to the 
epublic condemned the i 
rons aunee out in his name. en 
ather Tiso on the one hand, and Mach and T 
the other, are constantly at war. Father Tiso is aliieonnn 
by the Snem, a puppet parliament with a Speaker, 
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Dr. Martin Sokol, who always advocated autonomy in the 
framework of the Czechoslovak Republic. Though this 
Snem is only a voting machine, it lends the President 
some kind of importance. The Slovak people were never 
asked for their opinion on the new form of state, as the 
“ Act of Independence” was passed by the Snem appointed 
by the new regime. 

A Slovak-German agreement promised 60 to 80 thousand 
Slovaks per year as workers for Germany. They, like their 
Czech fellows, are mainly employed in those German 
industrial areas which are the most bombed by the RAR. 
They may not leave their jobs and are paid in Reichmarks 
which are deposited at the Verrechnungsstelle. The 
wages are sent to Slovakia after delays of three to six 
months. The workers are not given cash to take to Slovakia, 
and if they manage to obtain some marks, they obtain only 
2 Slovak crowns per Rm, instead of 10, when they try to 
exchange them on leave. 

A compulsory labour service will be introduced in Slo- 
vakia on the German model. Next year, six Slovak labour 
formations, with 150 leaders and one German formation 
with thirty leaders, will be established. The Slovak labour 
service leaders will leave on October 1 for Graz, where 
they will be trained for six months at ‘the Reich’s expense. 
To acquaint the Slovaks with the structure and the tasks 
of the Reich Labour Service and its history, an exhibition 
was opened on September 14th in Bratislava. 


The Prevailing Scarcity 


The workers cannot buy much for their money. Prices 
of what goods there are are high, but for the most part 
shops are empty and not even soap is obtainable. Eight 
Slovakian soap factories are only working intermittently, 
owing to the raw material shortage. Only one-fiftieth of the 
oil and fat requirements can be obtained at home. Slovakia’s 
only meat days are Wednesday and Friday. Householders 
are advised to store sufficient firewood for the winter, owing 
to the impossibility of allocating coal for domestic use as 
industrial requirements are not yet assured. This must be 
done as soon as possible, as transport difficulties” are 
expected in the autumn. According to the Bratislava 
Institute for Commercial Affairs, 176,600 wagons have 
crossed the Slovakian frontiers outwards and only 120,000 
inwards. Only 11 per cent of the outward consignments 
were industrial products and the rest were raw materials. 
Germany earmarked all maize flour and bread grain for 
itself. The harvest was a very poor one, and wheat com- 
missioners had to be appointed to enforce deliveries from 
the farmers. Milk products are secured for the Nazis by 
the establishment of dairies all over the country in the 
hands of Germans or quislings. They produce butter which 
is sent to Germany. 

The Jewish question is settled ruthlessly. Up to August, 
1941, 7,400 Jewish enterprises with a total turnover 0 
650 million crowns had been liquidated and the Aryanisa- 
tion of others with a total turnover of 780 million crowns 
had taken place. Some 4,700 Jewish employees in leading 
positions have been dismissed from business. Anti-Semitism, 
however, is not popular among the Slovak people, of whom 
80 per cent are deeply religious Catholics and 20 per cent 
Protestants, and has been confined to those who profit 
from it. 

The people themselves, good-natured, peace-loving 
peasants, took some time to find their feet, but it 
is significant that the Slovak army, which was sent to 
fight the Russians, has been sent home again—with the 
exception of the units composed of German settlers in 
Slovakia. The official reason is that the army was only partly 
motorised and could not keep pace with its Allies. This 1s 
probably true, but another reason is that the Slovaks, being 
old peasants, fraternised too much with the Ukrainian 
farmers. Now that they are home again they seem anxious 
to listen to the London broadcasts and to speak in the local 
councils. The result is that municipal councils in 27 districts 
have been dissolved and Government Commissars appointed 
in their place. 

The London broadcasts are a constant thorn in the 
Government’s flesh. Dr Juraj Slavik, now Minister of the 
Interior in Dr Benes’ Government in London, infuriates 
them most. The Gardista of September 3rd writes that 
Slavik should not forget that “his relatives in Slovakia will 
bear the consequences. of his actions. We openly declare 
we will take measures against their relatives with such 
severity as the reckless fight against the worst enemies of 
the nation necessitates. Slavik and his associates risk causing 


the death of their parents, brothers and sisters by way of 
reprisals.” 
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Germany’s Lubricating Oil 


HEN Germany began.the attack on Soviet Russia 

over three months ago, it was not because the 
German oil supply situation was desperate. Considerable 
stocks had been accumulated. The current output of oil in 
German Europe, estimated at 11-12 million tons annually, 
leaves a substantial margin for military purposes, because 
petrol and other oil refinery products are strictly rationed 
for other purposes. Even now, an early shortage of motor 
fuel is hardly likely, though protracted fighting on the 
present scale, together with high-pressure industrial activity, 
must steadily worsen Germany’s oil position. Without con- 
quering new oil-producing territories, Germany would 
ultimately face a situation similar to that of 1918, when a 
shortage of lubricants critically impaired industrial pro- 
duction as well as railway transport. 

To-day lubricating oils are again the weak spot. Every 
machine and vehicle needs lubricating, and the smooth 
running of modern industry depends as much on a variety 
of lubricants as on the skill of the machine operator. During 
the last war, neither strict economy nor the production of 
lubricants from tar oils could make good the loss of high- 
grade Pennsylvanian lubricating oils. At present, the situa- 
tion is, admittedly, different. German production of crude 
and synthetic oil is substantial ; stocks at the beginning of 
the war were much bigger than in 1914; and refining and 
recovery processes have been improved. But consumption 
has increased with greater mechanisation. The industries in 
occupied countries working for Germany must be supplied 
from resources under German control. 

The general problem of lubricating oils can be simply 
stated by two figures computed by the Petroleum Press 
Service. German Europe’s minimum requirements of all oil 
products, excluding oil for military purposes, were estimated 
at 8.7 million tons, which amounts to roughly 41 per cent 
of peacetime consumption. But the minimum requirement 
of lubricating oils alone was estimated at as much as 80 per 
cent of peacetime consumption. Cars can be immobilised to 
save petrol ; but industry, the main consumer of lubricants, 
cannot be similarly restricted—the consumption of lubri- 
cating oils rather increases according to the rise in wartime 
production. For lubricating oils, there are no saving periods 
between campaigns as there are for motor fuels. German 
Europe at war consumes lubricating oils at slightly above 
the peacetime rate, while the consumption of petrol, fuel 
oils and kerosene amounts to no more than about 50 per 
cent of peacetime consumption. 

Any detailed analysis cannot be more than a rough 
approximation, all the figures being estimates based on 
peacetime data. The following table, which anticipates the 
Statistical conclusion of this article, merely suggests, on this 
basis, the twelve months’ demand for lubricating oils in 
wartime German Europe : — 


Metric Tons © 
Industrial and civilian demand :— 


Greater Germany...........-- 600,000 
Other Europe.........sseeees 450,000 
Military demand .............+++: 350,000 
Total. ....... 1,400,000 


The estimate for military demand, which is highly specula- 
uve, includes consumption on the eastern front. German 
urope’s current supplies of lubricating oils from all 
‘ources—again to anticipate this article’s conclusion—can be 
*stimated at 1,200,000 tons annually, which leaves a deficit 
of some 200,000 tons, if fighting on the present large scale 
Went on. It has been estimated, however, that German 

Urope’s stocks of lubricating oils amounted to some 700,000 
‘ons when the attack on Soviet Russia began. 

It is worth while to make a closer analysis step by step, 
first of the supply of lubricating oils in German Europe, 
*stimated at 1,200,000 tons a year, and then of the demand, 
nated at 1,400,000 tons. Germany’s highly developed 
ubricating oil refineries depended in peacetime, to a con- 


siderable extent, on foreign materials, mainly supplied by 
the United States of America, Soviet Russia and the Dutch 
West Indies ; the synthetic oil plants concentrated on liquid 
fuels rather than on lubricants. Total supplies of lubricants 
in 1938 amounted to 550,000 tons, or 7.5 per cent of the 
total supplies of mineral oils, and roughly 388,000 tons, or 
70.5 per cent, were imported—170,000 tons each from the 
United States and the Dutch West Indies, 33,000 tons from 
Soviet Russia and 9,000 tons from Roumania. In addition, 
substantial quantities of “topped” crude oils and residues 
were imported which were refined in German plants. Lubri- 
cants refined from German crude oil amounted in 1938 to 
180,000 tons. At present, German Europe's crude oil output 
may be estimated at 1.2-1.5 million tons, yielding under 
normal conditions 400,000 to 500,000 tons of lubricants, and 
special processes may increase the output to some 600,000 
tons. The Roumanian crude oils yield relatively small quan- 
tities of lubricants, amounting to roughly 70,000 tons in 
1939 ; and output could hardly be increased beyond 80,000 
tons. The total crude oil resources at Germany’s command 
would thus yield 680,000 tons of lubricants annually, or 
roughly 50 per cent of the estimated consumption. 
Theoretically, Germany’s resources of coal and lignite 
for the manufacture of synthetic lubricants are more than 
sufficient for filling the gap. With an estimated output of 
some 3.5 million tons of synthetic oil, the manufacture of 
some 150,000 tons of lubricants should not be impossible. 
Another important raw material extensively used for making 
lubricants during the last war was Germany’s output of 
tar oils; in 1918, roughly 125,000 tons of lubricants were 
manufactured from tar oils, and to-day 150,000 to 200,000 
tons could be manufactured by converting these oils. Lastly, 
there is the recovery of waste oil, which is mainly a process 
of removing impurities, and the collection of motor oils is 
already compulsory in German Europe. Including the 
recovery of oils used in railway transport, shipping and 
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i regeneration of some 150,000 tons a year 
ae ro comiitde. On the basis of these somewhat 
hazardous calculations, current annual supplies to German 
Europe would seem to be as follows : — 

Metric Tons 





From crude oil ......---+-+eeee05: 680,000 
From synthetic coal oil processes. . 150,000 

From conversion of coal and lignite 
i es cceectaneesee sent 200,000 
From recovering waste oil .......- 150,000 
eee 1,180,000 


Although modern refinery processes make it possible to 
increase the quality of lubricants, it seems quite impossible 
that these oils can reach the quality of lubricants manufac- 
tured from American or Russian crude oils. 

So much for the estimate of supplies. Against this output 
of lubricating oils in German Europe of some 1,200,000 tons, 
there is estimated to be a minimum demand {with heavy 
fighting in progress) of perhaps 1,400,000 tons. How is this 
estimate—of German demand, of German European demand 


and of military demand—made up? First, there is Germany _ 


itself. By restricting civilian motoring Germany has perhaps 
saved approximately 35,000 tons of lubricants annually and 
blockade restrictions on shipping may have saved another 
25,000 tons, compared with a peacetime consumption by 
shipping of 50,000 tons. But, including all possibilities, the 
total annual savings made may not exceed 70,000 tons. And 
against this, there is the fact that a wartime increase in 
industrial activity of, say, 15 per cent will have increased 
industrial consumption, which was roughly 500,000 tons in 
1938, by 75,000 tons, or slightly more than the annual 
savings. ; 

This is in Germany itself. Pre-war consumption of lubri- 
cants in occupied and dependent countries of German 
Europe can be estimated as follows : — 


Metric Tons 


Poland and Baltic countries....... 50,000 
France (occupied territory)........ 200,000 
Holland and Belgium............. 120,000 
Denmark and Norway...........- 60,000 
Yugoslavia and Greece ........... 25,000 

Hungary, Slovakia, Roumania, Bul- 
gesem, Finland ........2ceess- 85,000 
Pao ks coco Sete dvcvctersedt¥e 150,000 
Sweden, Switzerland.............. 90,000 
Pete. «F005 780,000 


German occupation has drastically reduced civilian con- 
sumption. Lubricants are only used for industry and trans- 
port which is working for Germany ; and total demand may 
have been reduced to roughly 450,000 tons annually. 

There remains the consumption of lubricants for military 
purposes. Here estimates are necessarily vague, particularly 
since the attack on Soviet Russia, where mechanised and 
motorised divisions are used very extensively. A conserva- 
tive estimate amounting to a monthly consumption of 
I2-13,000 tons in the east, would work out at roughly 
150,000 tons annually ; and it may be reasonable to assume 
that the total requirements of the German forces in Europe, 
including the detachments of their satellites, can hardly be 
below 350,000 tons a year—home forces, training, naval 
operations and the armies of occupation. There is little 
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doubt, in fact, that this estimate is very conservatiy 
inevitable wastage of war and the destruction of fj 
and army transports by enemy forces is not t 
account. 

In estimating possible production and probable con 
sumption, under conditions of large-scale warfare, then al 
the figures point to the fact that Germany is short by oom 
15 per cent of total requirements. This, it is argued. ¢ 
be covered for a considerable time by reserve stocks In 
September, 1939, Germany’s oil stocks were estimated at 
four million tons, of which lubricating oils may have 
amounted to some 350,000 tons. The total of lubricating 
oil stocks seized by Germany in occupied countries ma; 
have amounted to some 150,000 tons. Italy certainly 
accumulated large stocks during the period of non-beljj- 
gerency, and Germany’s imports from Soviet Russia pro- 
bably consisted to a great extent of lubricants. Small quan. 
tities of animal and vegetable lubricants must be added to 
these stocks, which at their peak may have exceeded q 
million tons. Subsequent drawing on these stocks had pro. 
bably reduced them to at least ¢ million tons when the pre- 
parations for the Russian campaign were started. 

Statistically, then, Germany could carry on large-scale 
military campaigning for some two years. But statistical 
estimates need qualification. Germany’s lubricating jj 
needs cannot be measured adequately in quantity only, 
There is no other oil product that goes to serve so many 
different purposes as lubricating oil ; the more important 
are motor, cylinder, turbine, compressor, transformer and 
spindle oil. There are oils of high viscosity and low 
viscosity, and bright and dark kinds with a whole range of 
intervening varieties. Frequently, special raw materials are 
indispensable for the manufacture of these oils. This is the 
reason why Germany, before the war, was anxious to secure 
large quantities of Pennsylvanian bright stocks and lubri- 
cants from the Dutch West Indies, instead of turning to 
its own coal oil resources. The fact that the necessary 
quantities have been manufactured does not mean that the 
required qualities are available. In fact, there can be little 
doubt that the use of new and inferior raw materials for the 
manufacture of a considerable proportion of lubricating oi! 
supplies must deteriorate their quality and _ impair 
Germany’s war industry and transport. A shortage of quality 
can be as serious as a shortage of quantity. 

The situation has been estimated here on the assumption 
of minimum demands and maximum supplies. Military 
demand may suddenly be increased, while the margin for 
further restrictions in civilian consumption is very narrow. 
No allowance has been made, or can be made, for losses to 
stocks and plants by bombing. But the numerous bombing 
attacks on the Hanover area, Germany’s main oil-producing 
area, on Misburg, Monheim, Hamburg, Bremen, Gelsenkir- 
chen, Bochum, Duisburg, Oppau, Leuna, Magdeburg, 
Politz, etc., and the Russian raids on Roumania, have had 
some effect, and the loss of only a few thousand tons of 4 
particular kind of lubricating oil mav be irreparable. The 
anxiety to preserve every drop of oil is clearly shown by 
the collection of oil rags, from which oil can only be 
recovered by very tedious processes. Germany’s lubricating 
oil supply situation appears to be just balanced. It is there- 
fore sensitive to all the sudden and unforeseen events that 
are so frequent in war, and the weakness is obvious. It con- 
stitutes one of Germany’s most difficult war problems. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Rise in Deposits 


The clearing bank returns for September reveal the 
passing of the £3,000 millions mark in aggregate deposits. 
From August’s total of £2,997.1 millions they have risen to 
£3,114.5 millions. The main factor in this further consider- 
able expansion in bank credit is the additional loans made 
to the Treasury by way of Treasury deposits. These are 
up from £468.5 millions to £531 millions. The banks have 
also increased their bill holding, the total of their portfolio 
rising from £265.9 millions to £315.1 millions. This jump, 
which is wholly attributable to Treasury bills, shows that 
the clearing banks are feeling the benefit of the reduced 
official competition for bills at the weekly tenders, now 
that central banking requirements for Treasury bills are 
increasingly satisfied through the tap. Investments have 
been comparatively stable following the suspension of the 
National War Bond issue. The introduction of the new 
series of these bonds should see a renewed expansion ir 


this item, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
banks will convert into the new bonds any substantial part 
of the heavy TDR payments they have been called upon 
to make in the past few weeks. Advances continue their pet- 
sistent decline. The exceptional degree of liquidity reflected 
in these returns has spread over into the present month. 
During the past week, conditions in the money market have 
been very comfortable. At the beginning of the week, bank 
cash was increased by payments estimated at close on 
£30,000,000 on vested Canadian securities. The latest Bank 
return shows bankers’ deposits to have risen by £4,132,00 
to the comparatively high level of £126,468,000. This !- 
crease is all the more remarkable in view of the further 
substantial expansion of £5,546,c00 in the note circulation. 
Further Government borrowing at the Bank is indicated 
by the rise of £13,934,000 in Government securities, and " 
is this which has made possible the concurrent expansion 
in bank cash and in the note circulation. 
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Sources of War Finance 


The Chancellor’s review of 'the public finances in the 
grst two years of war provides, directly or by deduction, 
much of the material required to bring up to date the 
analysis of the sources of war finance which appeared in 
the Treasury White Paper issued last April. If the attempts 
made to complete the analysis from the figures supplied by 
sir Kingsley Wood fail to agree, the fault must lie largely 
with the presentation of the basic data. In his speech the 
Chancellor spoke at times of the finance of “the first two 
years of war,” at others of the finance “of the past two 
years ”"—periods which, at the time at which he spoke, 
differed by one whole month. Again, in detailing the dis- 
tribution of Government income, he used percentages which 
unfortunately failed by 3 points to add up to 1oo—and 
3 points, when applied to a sum total of £4,380 millions, 
mounts to the sizeable absolute figure of over £131 millions. 
Sir Kingsley Wood also vitiated a true comparison of his 
figures with the White Paper data by including in his 
Exchequer outlay a sum of £150 millions representing repay- 
ments of maturing loans and other small capital payments. 
The best way of dealing with this £150 millions is to exclude 
it from the expenditure and deduct a corresponding sum 
from the medium and long-term sterling loans raised during 
this period, thus giving the borrowing figures as net. The 
basic data given by the Chancellor was as follows. The 
total expenditure in the first two years of war was 
{£7,018 millions, of which £2,785 millions was covered by 
revenue. In addition to the deficit of £4,230 millions, another 
£150 millions had to be found to cover the above-mentioned 
capital expenditure. Of the £4,380 millions that had to be 
raised outside revenue, 17 per cent was covered by gold 
sales and extra-budgetary funds, 21 per cent by small 
savings, 33 per cent by public subscriptions to medium 
and long-term issues and 26 per cent by Treasury bills 
and Treasury deposits. One may assume that the odd 3 per 
cent represents money raised by increases in the fiduciary 
circulation and by changes in exchequer and departmental 
balances. Subtracting the £150 millions from the medium 
and long-term borrowing, allowing £50 millions raised 
during the six months to the end of last August through 
the increase in the fiduciary circulation and arriving by 
deduction at the changes in departmental and exchequer 
balances over this same period, we arrive at the following 
analysis of the sources of war finance in the first twelve 
months and two subsequently half-yearly periods of the war: 


£ million 

Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 28, 

1939, 1940, 1941, 

to to to 

Aug. 31, Feb. 28, Aug. 31, 

1940 1941 1941 
(12 mths.) (6 mths.) (6 mths.) 
Total Government expenditure 2,633 2,108 2,277 

Increase or decrease in dept. 

and exchequer balances. . —36 —34 +36 
True expenditure ............ 2,597 2,074 2,313 


SR GROND Sighs onlidc dee 44K —1,148 —837 —800 


Less sales of EEA gold and 


extva budgetary receipts... —297 —294 —154 
Net amount borrowed through Ae 

Sterling public loans..... 1,152 943 1,359 

Of which i ee ee alt aa 
Small savings............. 353 262 506 
Other public issues........ 261 385 647 
Treasury bills held by market 458 —29 186 
Treasury deposits.......... 30 325 170 
Fiduciary PN See ehatuwes 50 yd 50 
Ne Ses esists 1,152 943 —«+1,359 

t * * 


Tap Bills to Empire Banks 


The figures for the final six monthly period given 
above stand up well to the main cross check that can be 
applied to them, namely, the weekly published receipts 
tom various Government issues. Between the end of Feb- 
‘ary and the end of August these showed aggregate receipts 


of £952 millions, compared with the total of £943 millions » 


shown in the above table for small savings and other public 
issues during this period. The analysis of the sources of war 
finance in the six months to the end of last August reveals 
interesting material. The drop in the revenue from sales of 
gold and extra budgetary receipts may be wholly attributed 
0 the first of these sources of income. With the pre-war 
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gold stocks of the EEA virtually exhausted, it is reasonable 
to assume that almost the whole of the £154 millions shown 
to have been collected from this composite source was due 
to extra budgetary receipts, and in particular to the balances 
borrowed from the War Risks Insurance Funds and the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. The big jump in the re- 
ceipts from medium and long-term Government issues is 
due to some extent to the investment of banking funds, the 
clearing banks’ investments alone during this period rising 
by £120 millions. The amount of £186 millions shown as the 
increase in Treasury bills held by the market includes a 
considerable issue of bills to Empire central banks. Over 
this period of six months the outstanding volume of Treasury 
bills issued through the tender increased by £125 millions 
only, while the clearing banks’ portfolios rose by about 
£56 millions. These central banks have been fed with bills 


during this period both through the tap and through the 
tenders. 
* * * 


New War Bonds and Money Market 


Lombard Street has welcomed the news of the fresh 
tap issue of National War Bonds. There had been some 
fears that the new Government issue when it made its 
appearance would show a reduction in the rate of interest 
compensated to only a partial extent by some reduction in 
the currency of the loan. These fears are now set at rest. 
The new 24 per cent National War Bonds should suit the 
money market admirably. The extension of the redemption 
dates to 1949-51 reflects the slight appreciation in the first 
two series of these bonds since the tap for the 1946-48 
bonds was turned off. The extension of the currency by 2 
years and 2 months naturally limits the extent to which 
the new bonds can be run by discount houses, but they 
will nevertheless be suitable for inclusion in discount 
market bond portfolios within limits, and their appeal to 
the banks will be little smaller than was that of the previous 
series of war bonds. Moreover, the new series of war bonds 
fits well into the even sequence of Government loan 
maturities and for this reason makes a special appeal to 
the market in bonds. The maturities available in this mar- 
ket begin with the Conversion 5 per cents, which certainly 
will be repaid in 1944. In 1945 the Conversion 2 per cents 
come to final maturity. National Defence 2} per cents are 
due in 1944-48 and may therefore be classed as a 1946 
maturity. Thereafter come the first two series of National 
War Bonds, namely 1945-57 and 1946-68. The Conversion 
24 per cents must be repaid in 1949 at the latest. Then come 
the new National War Bonds with their 1949-51 dates. This 
is a well balanced array of maturities, which will continue 
to be highly attractive to the market as long as there are 
ample supplies of I per cent money. 


*x * * 
India Calls in Sterling Notes 


Reports from India announce that the Government of 
India have decided to call in all Bank of England notes 
held in that country. The step represents a further endeav- 
our to compress into insignificance the unofficial markets 
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in sterling which still operate in some territories. The 
ban on the reimport of Bank notes decreed last year was 
followed by every part of the sterling area, India included. 
But it is evident that such a ban must be far more difficult 
to apply with complete effectiveness in a country such as 
India, with its enormous land frontiers, than in our island. 
It has thus been found that some sterling notes, deprived 
of an opportunity of returning to Great Britain, have made 
their way to India. In particular it has been noted that 
much of the lapish expenditure of German “ tourists” and 
technicians in Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan in recent months 
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has been made in sterling notes. These notes, which had ; 
all probability been sequestrated in the occupied terri’ 
of western Europe, had been making their way ime wn 
in appreciable amounts. As evidence of such Bore ar 
traffic in notes appeared, efforts were made to ie 
the countermeasures. Last June all authorised exch = 
dealers in India were called upon to declare their holdings 
of Bank of England notes to the Reserve Bank of Inde 
The further step now decreed should effectively check th 
a absorption of Bank of England notes i 
ndia. 


Investment 


“Tap ’’ Re-opened 

The announcement of a new issue on tap of 2} per 
cent National War Bonds, 1949-51, at par confirms the 
expectations of those who held that no revolutionary step, 
such as a drastic cut in the nominal rate of interest, would 
be taken by the Treasury. None the less, the terms of the 
issue—the maximum life of the new bonds is some twenty- 
six months greater than of the 1946-48 issue—reflects to 
the full the general rise in gilt-edged securities in the period 
of rather over nine months since that offer was announced. 
There is no doubt that the offer will accord with the wishes 
of the money market, for whose consumption it is primarily 
designed, despite the fact that it has a life almost double 
that which a few years ago would have been considered the 
maximum acceptable. For the rest of the investing public, 
other than large institutions, it has perhaps little direct 
interest. Certainly more comment was aroused in stock 
market circles by the simultaneous announcement of a cut 
of 1} points in the minimum quotations for the two older 
issues of National War Bonds. It is perhaps inevitable that, 
while a bond is on tap at par, its minimum price in the 
market, even under rather different conditions of sale, shall 
be no lower. In fact, neither of the two issues, 1945-47 and 
1946-48, has ever been quoted under par, although business 
has been arranged outside the market on terms which 
amounted to a discount. This state of affairs ceased to 
prevail, however, shortly after the closing of the tap for the 
latter issue on August 14th, and both had been, quoted for 
some time at *% point premium. Yesterday’s cut reduces 
their minima to 984. The move is certainly welcome to 
jobbers in the gilt-edged market, and presumably holders 
of the bonds will prefer to be able to sell them, if they 
wish, at a relatively heavy discount, rather than to have 
their holdings frozen in the event of really awkward 
developments. At the same time, it looks a little odd that 
such a possibility should be envisaged at the very moment 
when the Treasury is making a new offer on terms very 
much more favourable to itself. Actually, whatever may be 
said for the principle of minimum prices, the existing 
quotations seem to call for adjustment. The price for the 
two old series of War Bonds is the same as for 2 per cent 
Conversion, 1943-45, while it is 4 point above that for the 
shorter-dated 2} per cent Defence Bonds, 1944-48, and 2 
points above the 2} per cent Conversion, 1944-49. The 
issue of the new bonds solves the question of whether the 
banks would accept even greater liquidity rather than take 
up 3 per cent Savings Bonds. It now seems probable that 
any funds available will go, in large measure, into the new 
issue, leaving little over for purchases in the open market. 
Despite a fall of $ in the old bonds on the fixing of the 
new minima, it seems certain that the acceptance of the 
terms on the new must raise the price of the old and tend 
to a generally higher level of prices. 


x * * 


Nearing New Records 


Although there is no evidence in the figures of the 
clearing banks for September so far available of an increase 
of any importance in their holdings of investments, the rise 
in gilt-edged stocks has continued, with only a minor 
reverse. Before this, Government securities as a whole were 
on the verge of creating new records, and so were other 
fixed interest stocks, although the rise of the past month, as 
reflected in the figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
has been less than in the first-line stocks. Equities also record 
a further advance, for the fifth month in succession. It is the 
smallest since that of May, the first of the present series of 
rises, and there were appreciable falls in building material 
and coal shares, as well as in home railway ordinary stocks. 
Since the close of the month to which this index is made 


up, there has been, first, a further advance, and then , 
moderate recession on the news of a fresh German offensiye 
It is symptomatic, however, that while the jobber reacts 
to ill news, the investor only acts on good. Although 
caution suggests very strongly that a reaction of some 
dimensions is due in equities—to be followed shortly by 
a renewed rise—the indications at present are that the 
improvement will continue further with only the mos 
moderate reverses and occasional short pauses. In view of 
the fact that equity prices are back to the level of end- 
April, 1940—while yields are, of course, much below the 
levels then ruling—it might be thought that the market 
would be very vulnerable to any considerable setback in 
the military sphere. This argument is strengthened by the 
fact that equities have now lost all element of hedge against 
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Price Indices 
| (Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields per cent 
Group and Number — sessing tienen 
of Securities Sept. | April | Aug. Sept. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. 
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26, , 24, | , 30, 
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Fixed Interest 











24% BE sianavees } 131-6 | 137-1 | 144-9 | 146-1 | 3:39) 3-08 | 3-05 
ome Corptns. (4) ..... 123-6 | 132-4 | 137-5 138-0 | 3-77 le 3-39| 3-38 
Debs. Ind. Dis’tive (20)) 97-5 | 105-5 | 105-8 | 107-1 | 4-45) 4-09) 4-05 
Total Ind. Debs. (43) ...| 103-7 | 110-8 | 112-6 | 112-9 | 4-58 | 4:22! 4:21 
Total Ind. Prefs. (101)..| 83°0| 91-4) 97-4| 98-2! 5-43 | + 4°75 

| } j 

Ordinary Shares 
Inv. Trusts (9) ........ 32-2} 33-7] 33-7 | 34:7! 7-35 | 6:94) 6-74 
Buildings Mats. (6)..... 49-9] 55-8! 69-2} 69-0/ 7-21) 4:15) 4:17 
NE otecveiansstea 68-1) 67-5 | 83-2 | 82-5 | 9-20| 6°46 | 632 
Electric L. & P. (16)....| 82-1] 95-3 | 103-3 | 105-8 | 6:19) 4:59) 4-4 
MIEEED sts e0dbnnes 24-4] 27-8| 32-9 34:7 | 8-02 | 5:30) 503 
SEE Sincdadstccesnd 40-6| 40-7] 50-6 | 55-7 | 6-00) 3:97| 3:57 
Home Rails (4) ........ 29:7 | 31-0] 40:7| 38-5} 11-01] 7-01 7:16 
a & ae 52 2 2 84-6 | 102-9 | 105 6 | 7-32 5-61} 5:47 
Miscellaneous (20)... ... : 52-2 . . . 99 | 4-86 

INDUSTRIALS— ALL i sn 
CLASSES (159) ..... 44-7) 48-1) 574 | se-4) 7.38 | 5.35) 5% 











inflation for the duration of the war—indeed, the outlook 
is for further reductions in dividends for the rest of this 
year at least. Against this it is fair to say that pressure of 
increased income-tax tends to make the investor take rather 
larger risks. Another factor working in the same direction 
is the mathematical fact that, with the volume of indus- 
trial equities virtually fixed, and that of Government securi- 
ties rising continuously, some relaxation of the standard 
demanded of the former is essential if the proportion be- 
tween the two in any investment portfolio is to be main- 
tained. This can scarcely be held to explain the recent 
speculative buying, of which the rise in oil shares is the 
latest evidence. As in other cases, this advance has already 
been followed by some profit-taking and an appreciable 
recession in prices. The undertone remains firm. Institu- 
tions have recently sold shorts and when they turn buyers, 
even on a small scale, a resumption of the rise is probable. 


* e *x 
Investment in the Reich 


_ Reports from Berlin suggest that the marked preference 
which the private and the institutional investor has dis- 
played for industrial equities since the days of the Munich 
crisis has at last provoked the authorities to effective action. 
Previous measures to control the upward movement in the 
prices of industrial stocks, a movement which has become 
apparent in the stock exchanges of the great majority of 
occupied countries, have not proved completely efficient, 
and investors in Berlin, as in the rest of Nazi-domuinat 
Europe, continue to believe that the possession of a share 
in the ultimate ownership of industrial equipment r¢Pre 
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ISSUE OF 


219% National War Bonds, 1949 - 1951. 
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Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st February and 1st August. 
A first interest payment will be made on the ist February, 1942. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 








Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925 
and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY or tak BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subscriptions will be 
received on Thursday, 9th October, 1941, and thereafter until further notice in the ‘‘ London Gazette.’’ 
Subscriptions may be lodged at any office of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

Subseriptions must be in multiples of £50 with a minimum of £100. Subseriptions must be 
accompanied by the full amount payable in respect thereof. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the Ist August, 1951, but His 
Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings 
or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, the Ist August, 1949, on giving three calendar months’ 
notice in the London Gazette. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and will 
be transferable by instrument in writing in any usual or common form in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government Stock (Transfer) Regulations, 1941. 

Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers will be free of 
Stamp Duty. hens 1 Be HE Om evant | Yanmar 

Interest on the Bonds will be paid half-yearly on the 1st February and 1st August and will, in. 
the case of the first interest payment, be calculated from the date on which,the subscription accompanied 
by payment is lodged. Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be 
deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment will in all cases be 
payable to the original subscribers or to their nominees. 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all 
United Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the 
Treasury that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Further the interest payable 
from time to time will be exempt from United Kingdom Income Tax, present or future, so long as it is 
shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons 
not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any computation for taxation 
purposes of the profits of any trade or business carried on in the United Kingdom. Moreover, the 
allowance of the exemptions is subject to the provisions of any law, present or future, of the United 
Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by persons domiciled, resident, or ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom, and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from Income Tax 
where, under any such provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income 
of any person resident or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 

Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £100 for each £100 of Bonds 
ee may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following 

anks :— 
In Grear Briran: 


Bank of England. Coutts & Co. Martins Bank, Ltd. Royal Bank of Seotland. 
Bank of Seotland.: District Bank, Ltd. Midland Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Glyn Mills & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. Grindlay & Co., Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. North of Seotland Bank, Ltd. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
IN NortHerN IRELAND: = : 

Bank of Ireland. Hibernian Bank, Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers 

on subscriptions bearing their stamp. ue 
_ _ Subseriptions must be made on the printed forms which may, be obtained, together with copies of 
this Prospectus, at the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches ot the 
Bank; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 18, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; 


or at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 
BANK oF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
8th October, 1941. 


N.B.—Separate Prospectuses relating td 24% National War Bonds, . 
issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any 8 
by the National Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. 
under the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and by 


net exceed £1,000, 


1949-1951, to be held on the Post Office Register will be 
avings Bank Post Office or Bank), and 
The amount subscribed by any person 
the National Debt Commissioners must 
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sents some sort of a hedge against a possible collapse of the 
currency. The position is in striking contrast with that 
apparent on the London Stock Exchange, where the imposi- 
tion of EPT has been effective in robbing equities of much 
of their attraction and the funds have consistently domi- 
nated markets against a background of relative price 
stability. Reports from Germany state that the Minister for 
Economics, Dr Funk, has given orders that all investment 
portfolios, at present of industrial enterprises only, are to 
be examined by the Reich Chamber of Commerce to ascer- 
tain what equities have been acquired in the last two years ; 
but blameworthy acquisitions may be disposed of in the 
next few weeks. The inability of German firms to expend 
liquid funds accruing from the legitimate, and illegitimate, 
profits of war production has produced an increasingly im- 
portant pressure of cash seeking investment and the autho- 
rities appear to have been less successful in inspiring confi- 
dence in Government issues than has been the case in this 
country. Examination of investment portfolios should, of 
course, completely reverse the upward trend of equity prices 
since many sales under duress appear inevitable. And it is 
important that this reversal should not create the impres- 
sion that institutional investors in Germany have suddenly 
regained faith in the future. 


» *« * 


Limit of Small Savings ? 


The raising of the first £1,000,000,000 of small savings 
since the National Savings Campaign was launched on 
November 21, 1939, is a triumphant landmark in the 
history of the national savings movement. It is, of course, 
particularly satisfactory that this total should have been 
reached before the conclusion of the second savings year, 
only £475,532,981 having been raised in the course of the 
first twelve months. The weekly yield was {9.1 millions 
for the first 52 weeks, £11.6 millions in the following 19 
weeks to the Budget, jumping thereafter to £14.7 millions 
for nine weeks of intensive savings campaigns, and falling 
to {11.1 millions in the following’ quarter. The recession 
which small savings have experienced during the past few 
months is no doubt due to the influence of the holiday 
season, which, since it has been partially staggered, has 
made itself felt for a more protracted period than usual. 
There is every reason to expect that, between now and 
the outbreak of Christmas festivity, the impending autumn 
drive will ensure that the upward trend of small 
savings will again ally itself with the upward movement 
of earnings. Meanwhile, it is to be noted that the move- 
ment in larger savings is less than satisfactory, a fact 
which may be due in some measure to the temporary 
absence of any short-dated issue on tap. Actually, 
subscriptions to War and Savings Bonds were at the same 
rate in the third quarter as in the first half-year. That the 
existing achievement, substantial as it appears on paper, is 
not going to solve the main budgetary problem of closing 
the gap between income and expenditure was pointed out by 
Sir Kingsley Wood at the National Savings lunch this week. 
And the inadequacy of national savings, even at their 
present level, appears to conflict with an earlier statement 
of the Chancellor, which is discussed in a note on p. 442, 
that the limit of taxation was in sight. In fact, the limit of 
transferring purchasing power to the State cannot have 
been reached while there is still scope for a successful 
national Savings campaign. Alternatively, if national 
savings are not increasing sufficiently rapidly to solve the 
budgetary problem, the movement must be incorporated 
in the Chancellor’s taxation plans, as has already been done 
by giving back a part of taxes in the form of the grant of 
blocked credits in post office savings accounts. The other 
choice is an inflationary rise in uncontrolled prices with or 
without hoarding of notes. Sooner or later, private finances 
will have to be placed on a total war basis. To finance 
the war by taxation and voluntary savings would, if prac- 
ticable, be a fine ideal; but, as in so many other fields, it 
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seems inevitable that an element of compulsion wil] p;,., 
necessary to secure success as well as some measure 
justice. 

x * * 


Montreal’s Debt 


No further information is to hand about when de;a\) 
. : ; lalls 
of the scheme for dealing with debt of the City of Mo 
treal may be expected. An official committee, representin, 
American and British bondholders, as well as Canadian ~ 
been in existence since April, when it took over from i 
informal body. Apparently, at that date, defaults on redemp. 
tion amounted to some $13} millions, and were accumy 
lating at the rate of $12 millions annually, while there wa: 
bank indebtedness of $353 millions. Against these liabilities 
there were sinking fund accumulations of $2,625,000, This 
is, of course, far from being a complete picture of the 
position, but it was sufficiently far from reassuring to per- 
suade the committee that a scheme of rearrangement fo; 
both floating and funded debt was essential and it is en. 
gaged in discussions to this end. There the matter rests 
until the committee finds events sufficiently advanced to 
make a further report. Their last is over a month old 
Meanwhile, it is scarcely surprising that Sir Kingsley Wood 
has rejected the suggestion, made to him last week 
that these loans should be requisitioned at par forthwith 
and handed to the Dominion Government in payment for 
goods received. That the Dominion might be prepared to 
take up stocks of the City of Montreal is not impossible. 
But it would seem that this would only be envisaged, either 
as part of a scheme of rearrangement, or, much more prob- 
ably, after a scheme had been proposed and accepted. The 
Canadian Government is already going a fair way to help 
this country by accepting sterling instead of Canadian 
dollars. It can hardly be asked to take the obligations of 
one of its cities, for which it has no direct responsibility, at 
above their market value. 


* * * 


Company Notes 


United Steel Companies 


The full accounts of United Steel Companies to 
June 30th last show that consolidated earnings fully covered 
the ordinary dividend, maintained at 8 per cent. Consoli- 
dated trading profits and dividends of associated com- 
panies, after depreciation and EPT, amount to £2,247.835 
against £2,440,977. Although the charge for income-tax in 
respect of the current year is up from £1,142,000 tc 
£1,15§4,250, retrospective provision, due to the increase in 
the standard rate, amounts to only £187,000 against 
£351,000. Thus, the total tax deduction from disclosed 
earnings is only £1,341,250 against £1,493,000. Central 
obsolescence fund receives £125,000 as before, and contri- 
butions to staff pension funds are increased by £4,000 to 
£134,000. Despite a fall in the amount of equity earnings 
from £462,583 to £419,082, the rate is raised from 8.0 to 
8.3 per cent and the carry forward from £412,189 to 
£427,177. As in the previous year, there is no transfer to 
general reserve which is, in fact, depleted by an appropria- 
tion of £400,000 for war damage insurance, the total now 
standing at £1,000.000. The following table indicates three 
years’ trend of profits and allocations :— 

Years to June 30, 
1939 1940 1941 


. ; £ £ ie 
Total profits after depreciation *1,801,529 +2,440,977 +2,247,859 


Se et eee 398,899 1,493,000 1,341,250 
Obsolescence ............... 482,124 125,000 125,000 
Interest and debenture re- . 
NE 5k FoR iw. 178,160 222,366 221,302 
Fees and staff pensions...... 136,663 138,028 141,19 
Ordinary shares :— 
DMM. i lvscuccs. icc 605,683 462,583 419,082 
MSL. dis. . 5365 148k a5: 559,700 461,994 404,094 
EN cite ook cnndos dead §8 +7 8-0 8-3 
Ss bee es ee ee, "8 8 8 
I oe ek ut 200,000 ove 7 
MONO. oc. otek s cua t411,600 412,189 427,177 


* Depreciation in 1939 amounted to £197,457 ; in subsequent 
years, not disclosed. 

+ After E.P.T. ¢ After (25,716 written off note issue expens®- 

§ Capital increased November, 1938, by 10 per cent issue ‘° 
shareholders at par. 
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While the accounts completely mask the movement in 
ross receipts, it is clear that the group worked to capacity 
igst year. The consolidated balance sheet shows increases 
of over £1,000,000 in both stocks and debtors, the former 
standing at £3,657,539 and the latter at £4,945,479. Cash 
holdings, which are shown net of bank overdraft, have risen 
from £1,483433 to £1,744,223, while holdings of Govern- 
ment securities are up from £652,422 to £883,422, with a 
market value, at the date of the accounts, of _ £951,000. 
These rises are financed by a jump in creditors from 
£4,359,853 to the considerable total of £5,705,820, while 
~serve for taxation is up from £2,664,002 to £4,123,080. 
The company’s balancé sheet shows a rise in the total of 
reserves for repairs and depreciation from £3,328,680 to 
£3,813,038, while cash holdings are up some £500,000 
to £1,381,448. The £1 ordinary stock, at 22s. 9d. ex divi- 
dend, yields £7 os. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture 


Owing to a change in accounting practice by which 
yarious charges against profits are shown only in the 
accounts of subsidiaries, the profit and loss account of 
Associated British Picture Corporation to March 31st last 
is not comparable with that of previous years. Consolidated 
earnings are up from £1,421,157 to £1,427,157. While net 
interest charges are rather lower, tax provision is up from 
{500,818 to £527,166 and depreciation from £255,706 to 
£286,885, leaving net profits of £192,897 against £214,037. 
After meeting service on preference capital and transferring 
{100,000 to general reserve, the carry forward is increased 
from £89,852 to £109,351. The most significant changes in 
the Corporation’s balance sheet reflect the decision to apply 
{1,500,000 from general reserve to writing down fixed assets 
in addition to the whole of accrued and current depreciation 
provisions amounting to a total net figure of £2,150,458. 
Thus, total fixed assets stand at £8,617,763, against 
£10,865,499. General reserve, after this transfer and a war 
damage contribution of £59,420, and after appropria- 
tions from current profits, amounts to £1,450,000 against 
£3,000,000. The consolidated balance sheet is prepared on 
the basis of including accounts of all associates whose year 
corresponds with that of the parent, others being included 
as investments. The total of these classes amounts to 
some {£15 millions net, while sinking funds stand at 
£150,000 and liquid assets at some £845,000. Against this 
there are creditors of £740,694, while reserves for tax and 
war damage total £970,715, and there are free reserves 
of £1,469,154. From the chairman’s statement it transpires 
that a considerable fall in the credit for films is due mainly 
to reduced production, although the very conservative 
valuation of this asset is also a factor of some importance. 
It is doubtful whether the figures of the Corporation’s own 
balance sheet are fully comparable. In his statement, Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood, who has assumed the chairmanship of 
the group following the death of Mr John Maxwell and the 
sale of half his interest to Warner Bros., considers that 
Prospects in all branches of the group’s activity should im- 
prove in the current year. Damage to property from enemy 
action has so far not been on a serious scale. It is highly 
uncertain whether earnings in 1941-42 will suffice to pro- 
vide a dividend on the 5s. ordinary shares, which, however, 
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stand at 8s. The £1 6 per cent preference shares at 17s. 3d. 
yield £6 19s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * * 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


The preliminary statement of Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers for the year to July 31st shows profits after taxa- 
tion and provision for war damage insurance of- £377,292. 
In the previous eleven months, earnings for fixed charges 
amounted to £496,969 after the allocation. of £10,000 for 
staff funds. It is not clear from the latest statement whether 
profits of £377,292 are struck after a similar provision or 
whether no such appropriation will be made this year, but 
in any case the fall in net earnings is considerable. After 
meeting debenture and preference charges and paying the 
usual Io per cent on ordinary capital, deferred stock receives 
4 against 6 per cent per annum. Earnings for deferred 
capital amount to £91,682 against £235,160 for eleven 
months, representing 4.1 per cent against 15.4 per cent 
actual, or 16.8 per cent per annum. There is no transfer 
to reserve against £100,000 in the previous accounting 
period, and the carry forward is raised from £220,684 to 
£222,340. The setback is no doubt substantially due to 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies of raw material, in par- 
ticular paper, to the closing of export markets and the fall! 
in home demand. Probably, sales of oil and paint products 
on Government contract have done something to com- 
pensate for lower output of wall paper, while the higher tax 
burden has, of course, significantly influenced the course of 
profits which are shown after tax. The £1 deferred stock 
at 26s. 3d. offers a yield of no more than £3 2s., indicating 
general confidence in the future of the concern. 


* * * 


Roan Antelope Dividend 

Despite the halving of the interim payment, at 5 per 
cent, the market was surprised by the decision of the Roan 
Antelope management to reduce the final dividend also 
from Io to § per cent, making Io against 20 per cent on the 
year to June 30th. Admittedly, in the previous year, earn- 
ings of 21.2 per cent provided scant cover for the 20 per 
cent ordinary dividend, a rise from £1,613,377 to £1,865,645 
in total profits having been accompanied by a rise in tax 
liability from £645,000 to £800,000. This included £73,000 
for NDC, and there is no mention of EPT. Roan Antelope 
possesses a relatively good EPT standard, and should benefit 
under the wasting assets concession. Since there is every 
probability that output has been at a maximum, and that 
total income again rose substantially last year, the decision 
to halve the dividend seems likely to arise from a sharp 
rise in costs associated with the fact that EPT has probably 
called for a considerable amount, and that a substantial sum 
has probably been earmarked for contingencies. It is also 
possible that the price realised was less favourable. It is true 
that for the four previous years the company has drawn on 
its carry forward, a practice which the directors may we!! 
consider to have been carried far enough. Further specula- 
tion in the absence of the accounts has little point. Stock- 
holders may console themselves with the reflection that the 
secular trend of output is almost certainly upward, and thar, 
when the war is won, a larger share of profits will no doubt 
accrue to them. On the news of the reduction, the §s. ordi- 
nary stock declined from 13s. 6d. to 12s. 4}d. 


EXCHANGES 


Before the week-end gains of § were re- and to a lesser extent Chilean bonds 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


MARKETS closed strongly before the week- 
- but discouraged by the news from 
¢ Russian front, business at the re- 
pening was rather quieter. Treasury 
¢bursements for the requisitioned 
— oom produced no marked 
;-S 4part from some support in the gilt- 
edged market. On Tuesday, news of the 
haan offensive gave rise to profit- 
hye? mainly in oil and shipping issues, 
At despite some irregularity the under- 


‘one in most sections remained firm. 


* 
6 The mid-week announcement of a new 
vernment loan, together with mild in- 


‘estment support failed to produce im- 
p produce im 
Provement in the gilt-edged market. 


gistered by 4 per cent Consols, 3} per shared in the advance. Mexican issues 


cent War Loan and 4 per cent Victory 
Bonds, while 34 per cent Conversion and 
N.W. Bonds 45-7 both improved ;'s. On 
Monday, re-investment of Canadian 
moneys assisted business, and gains of § 
were general in the short and medium 
dated issues, while 3} per cent Conver- 
sion gained } and 3 per cent War Loan 
'. The following day, however, conditions 
became auiet, but apart from a decline 
of in Old Consols, yy in 3 per cent 
Was Loan, and 2} per cent NW Bonds, 
45-47, prices remained unchanged. In 
mid-week there were falls of § in long and 
‘s in short-dated stocks. 


. 
In the foreign bond market, Brazilian 


issues, particularly Funding bonds, were 
supported before and after the week-end, 


were generally g higher on Friday, when 
Japanese bonds improved slightly, but, on 
Tuesday, small losses were general. 
Brazilian issues lost up to I point, while 
both Japanese and Chilean bonds fell 
back. Greek 6 and 7 per cent issues lost 
4 point on the same day. 
. 

In common with other sections, the 
home rail market experienced a general 
improvement before the week-end. Junior 
issues were mainly higher, GW ordinary 
gaining 4, LMS ordinary and Southern 
preferred 4, and London Transport “C” 
3, After the week-end LMS ordinary 
improved 4, but on Tuesday most issues 
closed lower, with GW and LMS ordin- 
ary and Southern deferred all down }. 
while later declines continued with 
Southern preferred down i. 
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Among foreign rails, investors con- 
tinued to support senior Argentine issues, 
but gains were generally small. Else- 
where, Canadian Pacific ordinary declined 
4 on, Tuesday. 


x 


Prices in the industrial market before 
the week-end advanced over 4 broad 
front, and to a lesser degree the improve- 
ment was continued at the re-opening, 
but the following day witnessed _ some 
profit-taking, mainly in shipping issues. 
Among brewery shares, Guinness jumped 
2s. 6d. before the week-end, while, on 
Monday, numerous smaller improvements 
were registered, prices later staying 
mainly unchanged. Motor and aircraft 
issues were well supported, Raleigh 
Cycle Holdings, Leyland and Rolls- 
Royce being prominent with good gains. 
Small improvements also predominated 
in the heavy industrial secuon. Among 
shipping issues, Union-Castle jumped 
1s. 9d. on Friday among steady buying, 
but on Tuesday fell back 1s. 6d., when 
Elder Dempster Holdings lost Is., though 
most issues were higher on balance. Tex- 
tile issues were firm with Patons and 
Baldwins prominent, gaining ; both 
before and after the week-end. On Tues- 
day, however, Courtaulds reacted 3d., 
other issues remaining unchanged. In 
the tobacco group, BAT and Imps im- 
proved before the week-end, but the 
latter lost 3; on Tuesday. Among mis- 
cellaneous issues, Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers deferred was persistently strong on 
the preliminary statement. Later most 
sections were irregular with small losses 
predominating. 


* 


With the Johannesburg exchange closed 
on Monday, business in kaffirs was 
slight and prices were irregular. Venters- 
post improved ; on Friday, when Bly- 
voors lost 6d. On Tuesday, unfavourable 
war news had a depressing effect and 
prices generally moved against holders, 
Sub Nigel losing ;'s and West Wit Areas 
4. In the rubber market, shortage of 
stock coupled with even slight demand 
led to numerous fractional gains. Both 
before and after the week-end, Mexican 
Eagles led the advance in the oil market, 
but on Tuesday suffered from profit 
taking. On Monday, a general improve- 
ment took place, which included gains of 
ss for Shell and of 7s for Burmah and 
Anglo-Iranian. The following day, war 
news led to some profit-taking and prices 
reacted sharply, Mexican Eagles losing 
1o}d., while Shell, Burmah and Anglo- 
Iranian all fell +s. The decline in both 
kaffirs and oils continues in mid-week. 
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* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Aprrox. 
Total Corres. 
1941. Bargains Day pommeepn 
in S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List. shares* Int.t 


Security Indices. 


Oct. 3 .. 3,362 $1,262 79°3 130 -8 
-_ we 3,617 $1,304 79°5 130 -9 
oe 4,048 31,223 79°5 130-9 
=  E-essck Qe eee 79°5 130-9 

8 3,411 | $1,480 79-1 130 -8 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 130-9 (Oct. 7); 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). { Excluding ‘Stop Press” 
bargains. 


New York 


UNCERTAINTY regarding future taxation 
policy and the absence of any impetus 
led to sluggish conditions on Wall Street 
before the week-end. Price movements 
were slight, but rail issues were lightly 
supported. Conditions remained un- 
changed at the beginning of the current 
week owing to fears of price control 
legislation, and, on Tuesday, prices fell 
back over a wide front, with losses up 
to a point in rail, steel, motor and copper 
issues among others. In mid-week mar- 
kets turned slightly steadier, but caution 
remained the dominant feature. 


The Iron and Steel Institute estimates 
steel mill activity at 98.1 per cent of 
capacity against 96.9 per cent in the pre- 
vious week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Oct. 2, 460,000 ; 
Oct. 3, 420,000; Oct. 4, 210,000* ; 
Oct. 6, 480,000; Oct. 7, 600,000; 
Oct. 8, 440,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 








1941+ | 
—————| Sept. Sept. | Oct. 
Low | High 17, _ 1. 2 
Apr. | Jan. |194i¢ 1941+ | 1941t 
30. | 15 
} i 
347 Industrials ..| 83-6 |696-0 95-4 | 93-9 | 83-9 
32 Rails ........|d25-4 |a28-5 | 27-5 | 26-9 | 71-4 
40 Utilities. ..... \e67-0 | 78-7 69-6 | 69-1 | 80-1 
} = e asiilindiateieiaatihicians ae 
419 Stocks...... | 71-9 (682-1 80-1 | 79-0 | 82-6 
Av. yield® |... 6 80% 6 -11% 6 -23% 6 36% 6 -41% 
| 


High | Low 
7 | (¢) | (a) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (6) Jan. 8. 
(c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18.  (e) May 28. 
+ Old Basis. ~ New Basis 1935-36= 100. 


















THE 


STANDARD BANK 
~ OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa, and to the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed - - £10,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


Head Office: 10, CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 
and 77, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.CA4, 
London Wall Branch: 63, London Wall, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 9, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
New York Agency: 67, Wall Street. 
Over 380 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN SOUTH, EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED 
AT ALL BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 





- + = £2,500,000 
- = =  £3,000,000 





October 17 


>» 1941 


DaILy AVERAGE oF 50 Common Stocks 


Sept. 25 Sept. 26 Sept. a1 Sept. 29 Sept. 30 Oct 1 


100-7 100-4 | 100:8 | 100-8 100-5 





100.3 

1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 39 

Close Close Ck 

Sept. Oct. | Os Clone 
1, Railroads. 30, 7, | or Ot 

1941 1 9a] 10 
Balt. & Ohio .. 44 4f\Chrysler eo. 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 244 25h/Curt. Wr “an 33,3! 
Illinois Cent. ws 8 ahleactan: Kdk.. 149) 
N.Y. Cent..... 11f 119/Gen. Ele 1h gt 
Northern Pac... 6 64/Gen. Motors... a ~ 
ee . al it Inland Stee! Ay “Of 
Southern...... 17 17}/Int. Harvest eu st 
2. Utilities, etc. a Nickel 293 : 
Amer. Tel. -.+» 153% 153$/Liggett Myers 824 a 
Amer. W'wks.. 44 4 |Nat. Dairy 15h 1s 
Pac. Light .... 37 36$/Nat. Distillers _ 244 ~ 
Pub. Sv. N.J... 19% 19})Nat. Steel 534 ot 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 25 234|Proct. Gambk 58} cat 
United Gas... . 6 6§)Sears Roebuck 734 = 
3. Commercial and [Shell Union... 132 }¢! 
industrial. jSocony Vac.. 9 
Amer. Metal... 20} 20/Std. OiN.J... 49 i 
Am. Roll. ML... 13§ 13 |20th Cen. Fox 8} h| 
Am. Smelting.. 41} 393/U.S. Steel 553 5, 
Anaconda..... 26% 264/West’hose. E] 854 fi 
PD  biwcsee 20 = 19%/Woolworth.... 30} 3 
CelaneseofA... 25  23$/Yngstn. Sheet . 364 4 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 1], 1941 Capital versions Money 


a £ 

To Shareholders only ... 65,000 . on sex 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 458, 
: Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 
Mt Jihavenbdedeaeaw 1,186,354,928 1,132,747,646 
DET Nic denies 6aA aiden 1,159,979,295 — 807,024.162 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ f 

epee 1,129,196,245 3,481,401 70,009 
PUES vcecidwis ace 806,039,490 984,672 Ni 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ f f 
NR istesies cou 1,126,742,896 477,460 5,527,290 
BD xcuckichascs 791,373,847 1,513,755 14,166,560 


+ Includes Government Issues to Sept. 30th only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


North British Rubber Co.—This 
company is redeeming its £81,800 out- 
standing 7 per cent. debenture stock on 
April 1, 1942, at 105 per cent. 


Shorter Comments 


Chrysler Corporation.—Net sales, half 
year to June 30, 1941, $507,966,137 
($422,643,281). Gross profit, $66,158,374 
($68,273,430). Taxation $18,500,000 
($10,300,000). Net profit, $20,974,843 
($30,494,274). Surplus, $123,590,574 
($127,577,126). 


Chase National Bank.—Deposits, Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, $3,587,562,000 
($3,251,342,000). Total resources, 
$3,856,799,000 _($3,522,990,000). _ Cash 
$1,328,312,000 ($1,440,940,000). Invest- 
ments in U.S. Government securities 
$1,339,079,000 ($1,045,425,000). Loansand 
discounts $773,036,000 ($625,579,000). On 
September 30, 1941, the capital was 
$100,270,000 and surplus $100,270,000 
both unchanged. Undivided _ profits 
account $40,441,000 ($36,535,000). 

Guaranty Trust Company of NeW 
York.—Total resources, September 30 
1941,  $2,699,925,836  ($2,584,742,898)- 
Deposits $2,401,580,046 ($2,291,011,486); 
United States Government obligations 
$1,157,552,026 _($1,045,273,926). Loans 
$520,529,278  ($381,819,597). Capt 
and surplus remain unchanged * 
$90,000,000 and $170,000,000 respec- 
tively. Undivided profits, $18,375,2!° 
($15,795,956). 

(Continued on page 455) 
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Industry and Trade 


War Contracts 


During the debate in the House of Commons on the 
Supplementary Vote of Credit on October rst, Sir Kingsley 
Wood commented briefly on the cost-plus contract. He 
pointed out that both varieties of this form of contract were 
objectionable and disliked by contracting Departments as 
well as by most employers. The first variety, whereby the 
contractor is paid his “reasonable” costs, plus a percent- 
age on the total, had been used during the war only to a 
very limited extent, usually for small urgent jobs, where it 
was not possible to fix a price in advance or to operate a 
schedule of prices. He doubted whether it was being used 
at all in production contracts. The second variety, whereby 
the contractor is paid his “ reasonable” costs, plus a fee, 
fixed in advance, had been more widely used, especially 
early in the war, on building work of great urgency. Given 
effective management, conscientious workmen and effective 
supervision, Sir Kingsley Wood saw no reason why this 
form of contract should be more expensive than the fixed- 
price contract, but he agreed that it did give the impression 
to those employed on the job that cost did not matter, with 
consequent waste, not only of money, but of labour, mat- 
erials and time. While it was difficult always to avoid this 
form of contract for the repair of damaged articles and in 
the initial stages of manufacturing a new product, an in- 
creasing proportion of contracts was being let on fixed 
prices. Aircraft contracts, for example, were now to a large 
extent on a fixed price basis. Mr Woodburn, a member of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure, retorted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was mistaken in 
thinking that there were not many contracts based on a 
cost-plus basis. While Sir Kingsley Wood was undoubtedly 
right in saying that it would be impossible to place all con- 
tracts on a fixed-price basis by a stroke of the pen, this 
method should be extended as quickly as possible. 


x * * 


Growth in U.S. Aircraft Output 


_ America’s output of aircraft has shown rapid expan- 
sion this year. Last December, the production of all types 
totalled only 799 units; during the past month no fewer 
than 1,914 military aircraft left the assembly lines, though 
a large proportion of this total consisted of training craft. 
Despite this expansion, it remains doubtful whether output 
has come up to expectation. It was reported last spring that 
the authorities then aimed at a monthly rate of produc- 
tion of 2,400 units by the autumn and of 3,000 units early 
hext year. If the recent rate of expansion continues, it 
should be possible to attain the smaller of these two targets 
by the end of the year. Meanwhile, in Great Britain, too, 
the output of aircraft reached a record level last month. 
Indeed, if Germany’s losses in Russia are taken into 


account, the time should not be far off when the Allies, . 


who have always had qualitative superiority, will overhaul 


the enemy, not only in the rate of output, but also in actual 
numbers. 


* * * 


Cosmetics Control 


Black markets are not entirely confined to foodstuffs. 
Supplies of toilet preparations were cut to 25 per cent of 
pre-war quantities under the Limitation of Supplies Order, 
and this small amount has scarcely gone halfway to satisfy 
demand. In cosmetics, brand names held more magic than 
in many other commodities. Now, shops find that they can 
sell face powder in paper bags, instead of in the elaborate 
packings that were formerly provided by firms whose name 
‘old the Preparation. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that a black market in cosmetics should have grown up. 
An attempt to confine trading to bona fide manufacturers 
is being made by the Board of Trade. A new Order super- 


(Continued from page 454.) N.EI. Loan Repayments. — The - 
i Tin .—Net profit, year Netherlands Government in 
T arch 31, 1941, poe 94,554). issued a decree post 


3 ; redemption of N.E. 
35a RCS rhex 1942, as for the two preceding years. 


axation reserves 
reserve £5,000 (nil) 


sedes the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) (No. 11) 
Order, 1941, in so far as it concerns perfumery and toilet 
preparations, formerly controlled in Class 16. Under the 
new Order no one may supply the controlled goods who 
was not a manufacturer on October 1st. A new register of 
manufacturers is being compiled, containing names of 
those who supply goods to the value of more than 
441 13s. 4d. a month, if they are permitted to supply such 
an amount under the quota restriction. Firms supplying 
less than the specified value of goods need not be registered, 
nor will they be permitted to supply more in future. 
Wholesale dealers will not in future be registered unless 
they are also manufacturers. The Order requires every 
dealer to keep a record of the names and addresses of his 
suppliers. It is to be hoped that these measures will result 
in the freezing out of persons who have taken advantage 
of the shortage of legitimate supplies and have played on 
the gullibility of the woman who hates her nose to shine. 


* * * 


Economy in Motor Fuel 


The Government has recently gone a long way to meet 
the criticism, voiced in The Economist and elsewhere, that 
its motor fuel policy tended to be unduly liberal. This 
month, for the first time since rationing began, the private 
motorist’s basic allocation has been reduced. For adminis- 
trative convenience, the cut takes the form of a halving 
of the “value” of the October coupons, though in 
principle it represents a reduction of one-sixth in the basic 
ration for the three-monthly period ended October 31st ; 
and prior notice had been given to this effect, so that the 
reduction could, in fact, be evenly spread. This rate of 
curtailment will remain in force during the next ration 
period—November, December and January—when the 
monthly allocations will range from four gallons for cars up 
to 9 h.p. (5 in November) to eight gallons a month for cars 
of 20 h.p. and over ; in addition, supplementary allowances 
were recently. scaled down, with a consequent further saving 
of petrol. The 400,000-odd goods vehicles in use in this 
country are also to receive less fuel than formerly. Here 
the basic ration is calculated according to the unladen 
weight of the vehicle, the allowance originally granted— 
which represented a sizeable cut below average pre-war 
consumption—being at the rate of six units a fortnight for 
each half-ton of unladen weight. A unit represents one gallon 
of petrol or two-thirds of a gallon of heavy oil, so that 
a lorry with an unladen weight of one ton would have 
received a basic allocation of 24 gallons of petrol, or 16 
gallons of Diesel oil, for a four-weekly period, with the 
possibility of a supplementary allowance as well. The basic 
ration of six units, mentioned above, was reduced to five 
units at the end of May, and is to be lowered to four units 
on October 18th. These cuts do not, of course, mean that 
fuel consumption of this class of vehicle will be reduced by 
anything like one-third compared with the position at the 
beginning of the year, for what is lost in basic ration may 
—if proof of need can be given—be regained in the shape 
of a supplementary allowance. But it is officially stated that, 
in the case of retail delivery vans, no supplementary allow- 
ance will be granted unless it is proved that the goods to 
be carried are essential to the maintenance of the war effort 
or the life of the community, that they must be delivered 
by road, 2nd that all reasonable steps have been taken to 
pool services. Finally, it may be mentioned that, on Sep- 
tember 2oth, the basic ration was abolished altogether in the 
case of buses and coaches, making it impossible in future 
for operators of public service vehicles to obtain fuel for 
other than “ essential” purposes. 


* 
These sensible modifications in the rationing scheme have 


the effect of reducing the quantity of petrol available as of 
right, in the form of basic rations, and of making the grant 
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of fuel increasingly dependent upon the discretion of the 
divisional petroleum officers, in the case of private cars, 
and of the regional transport commissioners, 1n the case of 
commercial vehicles. So far as the latter class is concerned, 
it is very doubtful indeed whether any further economy in 
motor fuel consumption could be secured without impeding 
the war effort ; and the choice between the curtailment of 
commercial and civilian consumption obviously becomes 
critical. Some further saving could be effected, if neces- 
sary, by the abolition of the basic ration for private cars and 
the imposition of a needs test on the issue of licences. The 
Government’s case is that this would seriously incon- 
venience many members of the community and require 
additional administrative staff. And the argument that, 
so long as licences are granted and heavy duties 
levied, the motorist’s basic ration cannot, in justice, be 
further reduced, must carry some weight. But as many cars 
are used, on their basic ration, for purposes which would 
doubtless be classed as “essential,” the net saving 
resulting from the abolition of the basic ration, since many 
supplementaries would be sought and granted, would be 
very small. Nevertheless, it remains the clearest duty of all 
consumers of oil, as of other imported products, to practise 
the utmost economy of which they are capable ; and the 
Government must constantly re-examine, with the utmost 
care, whether the admittedly small saving that a further 
curtailment of private motoring would effect would not, in 
act, be worth while—for the tanker space released or for 
the fuel freed for other and more important purposes. 


* x * 


Co-operative Wholesale Trade 


The directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
are recommending an interim dividend of 4d. in the pound 
on society purchases for the half-year ended July 12th, and 
an additional dividend of 3d. in the pound on purchases 
from their own productive works. The totals of these pur- 
chases were £67,633,901 and {22,115,426 respectively. The 
turnover was 3% per cent below that of the corresponding 
six months of 1940. Sales in the grocery department 
amounted to £47,943,745, but the average price level was 
6 per cent higher than in 1940. The effect of the Limita- 
tion of Supplies Order and the purchase tax was shown m 
reductions of 19 per cent in drapery; 28 per cent in men’s 
wear; and 34 per cent in furnishing and hardware. There 
has been a reduction in members’ registrations for rationed 
goods. Sales to the Ministry of Supply during the half-year 
amounted to £2,565,426, and sales of the Contracts and 
Export Department to £1,810,365. The value of the output 
of boots and shoes rose by 3} per cent to £1,140,074, but 
the number of pairs was 13 per cent lower. Tobacco sales 
were 20 per cent higher at £1,095,645, but the quantity of 
tobacco was 2 per cent lower and that of cigarettes 8 per 
cent lower. 


* * * 


International Sugar Control 


The international sugar agreement of 1937, which is 
due to expire on August 31, 1942, is likely to be renewed 
until the end of the war. The matter was first raised at the 
International Sugar Council’s meeting of January 6, 1941, 
when all delegations present were unanimously in favour of 
continuing the agreement. Discussions in preparation of 
a formal meeting for the adoption of a resolution extending 
the agreement were recently held in London on the initia- 
tive of the British Government. The sugar agreement united 
ail leading sugas producing and consuming areas in an 
effort to prevent a further contraction of the free market. 
It provided for export quotas for each producing area and 
for the control of stocks in the participating countries. In 
addition, it imposed limits to further extensions of produc- 
tion in certain areas and stopped the introduction of new 
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measures limiting imports into a number of consyumiy 
countries. Before the war, the twenty-one signatory coyp. 
tries included Great Britain, the United States and Russi, 
as well as Germany and some of the German-occupied 
countries. The full operation of the scheme came to an 
end on the outbreak of war, although formal decisions Were 
taken regarding the export quotas for the first two War 
seasons. The endeavour of the British Government 1 
secure the continuance of the agreement is part of a more 
general policy, reflected in the prolongation of the inter. 
national tin, tea and rubber control schemes, in spite of the 
fact that restriction of production has virtually ceased. [is 
basis is the desire to retain the collaboration of the 
Governments of the chief producing areas—and in the case 
of sugar also of the leading consuming countries—as this 
may prove of assistance in framing a post-war policy, The 
countries adhering to the sugar agreement have been work. 
ing on a post-war reconstruction plan for the international 
sugar trade since last January. This work is done by a 
special sub-committee of the International Sugar Council 
under the chairmanship of Dr G. H. C. Hart, the chie 
Dutch delegate. The committee includes representatives of 
Australia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Holland, 
United States and Great Britain. 


the 
sae 


* * * 


TUC Membership 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for September gives 
an analysis of the. Trades Union Congress membership for 
the last two years. The figures are somewhat smaller than 
those of trade union membership as a whole, since not all 
trade unions are affiliated to the T.U.C. 


MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED ORGANISATIONS 





1940 1941 
5 ip No. of & of 
SS | Ss | Members | G2 | Ss | Members 
sal oi at end afi o% end 
ZaliAzAy ot Za|Zy f 
eo) Year ot Q Ye 
O | C 
Agriculture, horticulture, etc. 1 10 | 45,100 ; 1 6 45,000 
ee NS i cen bukewe os 5 |} 113 | 598,332 5 115 597,962 
Pottery and glass .......... oa a9 21,605 6 3 24,155 
Metals, machines, etc........ 46 102 | 973,073 47 100 860,536 
Ds cilcas wins ieesawee |; 28* | 106 311,323 27* | 108 506,847 
Clothing (inc. boots and shoes) | 8 | 30 | 240,663/| 8 30 222,121 
Paper, printing, etc. ........ 14 | 34 | 202,589; 14 35 | 199,529 
Building, furniture, woodwork- | | 
ing, public works, etc. .... | 17 | 34 375,337 | 17 33 383,563 
Railway service ............ ls 25 | 489,996; 3 | 25 | 466,932 
Water transport ............ | 2 10 58,375| 2 | 13 | 58,375 
Other transport and general | | 
I ccehshhiksancee enn 7 117 1,165,508 | 7 | 113 | 1,149,547 
Commerce and distribution... 6 28 304,592 | 6 |; 30 | 279,769 
Banking and insurance ...... 6 18 | 71,291) 5 | 16 | 72,271 
Local government .......... 6 25 | 121,924 | 6 } 21 | 104,185 
Entertainments and sport ... 4 4 17,820; 4; 3 | 20,327 
All other groups............ 18 21 | 81,566| 18 | 16 | 75,593 
eS. cca 176* | 681 | 5,079,094 | 176* 667 | 4,666,711 
| | ss { — 
* Branch Associations sending separate delegates have not been counted as sey arate 


organisations. 


The changes are such as might have been expected, and 
reflect, in the main, the changes in the distribution of em- 
ployment which have accompanied the intensification of the 
war effort. Thus the most marked increases in the member- 
ship of affiliated unions are shown by the metal industries, 
textiles and clothing, and local government, while declines 
are largest in pottery and glass, and entertainments and 
sport. It is, however, rather surprising that there should 
have been substantial increases in the membership of the 
railway and commercial groups, and the decline in building 
membership suggests that the restriction on private building 
may be more than offsetting the tremendous increase 
Government building activity. These figures must, however, 
be interpreted with caution until the complete figures ol 
all trade union membership are available. 














COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THERE was a sudden sharp rise in 
wlieat prices on October 3rd, which is 
thought to be due to inquiries on Rus- 
sian account. West St. John/Halifax 
No. I was quoted at 33s. per or. on Octo- 
ber 3rd, compared with 31s. 104d. on the 
previous day. This caused a rise in The 
Economist Sensitive Index (1935 = 100) 
crops figure from 113.6 to 114.6 and from 
139.1 to 139.8 in the complete index. Tin 


prices have been stable; standard cash 
only once rose above £265-265 5s. a ton 
during the week, when on Friday, Octo- 
ber 3rd, it was 5s. more. Three months 
tin fluctuated within narrow margins 
during the week and on Wednesday was 
£259 15s.-£260 per ton, compared with 
£260 §s.-15s. a week earlier. 


Warehouse Charges Control. — In 


future the Board of Trade, through the 
Control of Factory and Storage Premises 
and the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee will exercise a general control over 
warehouse rates and charges, other ded 
those of statutory bodies. [It is inten - 
where possible to fix rates by agreement. 
between the Control and the association’ 
and federations of wharfingers and wart 
(Continued on page 458) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a ——_ 


LEVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER, 
LIMITED 


POSITION OF DUTCH COMPANY 
SIR F. D’ARCY COOPER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of Lever Brothers 
and Unilever, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in the Board 
Room, Unilever House, London, E.C.4. 

Sir F. D’Arcy Cooper, Bart., presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
having been read, 

The chairman suggested that the directors’ report for the year 
ended December 31, 1940, which had been issued to the share- 
holders, should be taken as read, and the shareholders agreed. 


PROVISION FOR CONTINGENCIES 


The Chairman said: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have 
nothing to add to the report of the directors, which has now been in 
your hands for several days, but I would stress that it has been 
necessary to make provision out of our profits against certain con- 
tingencies in connection with the Dutch company and its share- 
holders which are mentioned in the report. 

It must be understood, of course—and I emphasise this point— 
that the provision we are making in connection with the Dutch 
company and its shareholders can only be carried into effect if and 
when the law of this country allows, and such provision must be 
understood as creating no rights or benefits which are not subject 
to that overriding contingency. 

If there are any questions which any of the shareholders wish 
to ask I shall endeavour to reply before the motion for the adop- 
ton of the report and accounts is put to the meeting. 

I now move: “That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year to December 31, 1940, now submitted be 
received and adopted,” and I ask Lord Leverhulme to second the 
motion, 


LORD LEVERHULME ON CHAIRMAN'S SERVICES TO INDUSTRY 


In seconding the motion, Lord Leverhulme, the Governor, said: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is customary to make 
the seconding of this resolution quite a formal matter. I would 
like, however, to make an exception to this rule on this occasion 
because I am sure it would be your wish that expression should be 
given to the pleasure we all felt—-shareholders, directors and staff 
alke—when the great services of our chairman to industry and 
latterly to the Government were recognised by the conferment 
upon him by His Majesty of a Baronetcy. (Applause.) 

Sir D’Arcy has been giving his services to the Board of Trade 
since the beginning of the war and although it has not been possible 
for him, in these circumstances, to take an active part in the direc- 
ton of our business, he continues, of course, to take the greatest 
Possible interest in it. We warmly congratulate him and are de- 
lighted that he is able to be in his accustomed place to-day. 

T have pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

After questions had been answered, the motion was put to the 
mecting and carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDENDS 

A dividend of 5 per cent for the year 1940 on the ordinary stock 
Payable on October 14, 1941, and a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
Yeat 1940 on the preferential certificates outstanding under the co- 
Partnership trust were declared; the retiring directors were re- 
elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co. and 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., were re-appointed. 

The Proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and all branches of the staff. 
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RANSOME AND MARLES BEARING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION BURDENS 
SIR A. BENNETT’S REVIEW 


The 25th annual general meeting of Ransome and Marles 
Bearing Company, Limited, was held at Newark-on-Trent, on the 
3rd instant, Sir Albert Bennett, Bt., chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

Sir Albert Bennett, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: This year I propose to confine my remarks to the 
balance-sheet and accounts. Excess profits tax at 100 per cent 
was in operation during the whole of the year under review. As 
I pointed out to you last year, the effect of this is to standardise 
our profits regardless of output, and this standardised figure is 
naturally affected by the rate of income-tax. During the year this 
was increased from 8s. 6d. to 1os., and largely in consequence our 
profits showed a reduction from £163,038 to £113,295. From this 
a sum of £10,000 has had to be allocated to provide for additional 
income-tax on profits made to June 30, 1940, and a further sum 
of £27,000 for war damage contribution. The real amount retain- 
able is, therefore, reduced to £76,000. 


THE DIVIDEND 


I referred last year to the increase in the amount required for 
working capital. This increase has continued. If you will refer 
to the balance-sheet you will observe that on June 30th we had 
£937,000 tied up in stocks and sundry debtors against £711,000 


last year. Cash at bank, therefore, shows a reduction from £237,035 
to £99,929. Our current liabiliteis at the same date figure at 
£478,000, of which no less than £293,000 represents provision for 
taxation on profits to June 30, 1941. These financial displacements 
have given the board much concern in deciding the question of 
the final dividend, but after a careful review of the company’s 
position we feel justified in recommending 11 per cent, less tax, 
which will absorb £38,500. With the interim dividend of 9 per 
cent paid on March 15th, this makes 20 per cent for the year. 
No special appropriations are recommended other than those 
already referred to. Depreciation has been fully provided for in 
the year’s accounts, and the book value of our plant now repre- 
sents only a small proportion of its replacement value. Our general 
reserve remains at £350,000, and we have a special depreciation 
reserve which we made last year of £35,000. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards future prospects. these depend so largely on elements 
beyond our control that it would serve no useful purpose if I 
attempted to make a forecast. The policy of our company from its 
inception 24 years ago has always been a conservative one with re- 
gard to the proportion of its profits distributed in dividends, and 
the balance has been used for the development of a constantly 
growing industry. This has proved a great asset to the country in 
the war emergency and it seems, to say the least, anomalous that 
this development should be arrested by crippling taxation at a time 
when increased production is a paramount necessity. We are pro- 
mised a return of a proportion of excess profits tax after the war, 
but if my opinion first things should come first. We want to 
continue in a position where we can pull our full weight while the 
war is on. 

Before concluding I want to express on my behalf and that ot 
my co-directors our appreciation of the work of our general 
managers, staff and workpeople during what has proved a difficult 
year. I should like to record our special appreciation of the work 
of the voluntary members of our A.R.P. erganisation, who have 
carried out their onerous duties in an exemplary manner. 

I referred last year to the introduction of a War Savings Group 
at our works, and am very pleased indeed to report that this 
has made great progress during the past year and that a very sub- 
stantial sum has been raised by our staff and workpeople by regular 
contributions, which are still increasing. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. The re- 
tiring director, Mr. F. W. Baker, was duly re-elected, as were also 
the auditors, Messrs. Tansley Witt and Co., C.A. 
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KUALA MUDA RUBBER ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


BURDEN OF E.P.T. 


The 16th annual general meeting of Kuala Muda Rubber 
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were working under Nazi rule their position would be siijj Worse 


and no sacrifice was too great to save them from such a fate Eve 


so, he respectfully suggested that it was not in accord with B 
tradition that a particular body of taxpayers should be Selecte 


Tush 


for such unfavourable treatment as was meted out to tubbe; 


producers. 


Estates, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in London. 
Sir Francis M. Voules, C.B.E. (the chairman), said that the 


profit for the year under review amounted to £70,245, and the 
available balance after transfers to reserves was £25,373, out of 


which they recommended a dividend of 6 per cent, less tax. 
They had made provision of £25,000 for Excess Profits Tax. 


In addition they had to pay by way of income-tax approximately 
£18,000, making £43,000 payable in taxation out of their total 


profits of £70,200. 


The thanks of rubber producers were due to the Rubber Growers’ 
Association for the representations they had made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Inland Revenue Authorities that 
rubber should be included within the category of wasting assets. 
The refusal of the Treasury to include rubber in the list of com- 
modities declared admissible for EP.T. allowance as wasting 
assets was inexplicable. It was essential that a reasonable reserve 
should be accumulated for the amortization of the estates and such 
a reserve should be allowed as a deduction from profits before 
calculating their liability for income-tax. 
that the lion’s share of the profits was taken by the Government. 
The contribution of rubber producers to the war effort might be 
borne with greater satisfaction were it mot for the fact that they 
were mortgaging their future by the efforts they were called upon 


to make. 


He unhesitatingly contended that additional relief to rubber 
producers was long overdue and, in view of the valuable contri- 
bution of the industry to the war effort, the lack of fair dealing 
conditions towards producers showed a lamentable lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the authorities. He was well aware that if they 


The figures showed 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER COMPANy, 


LIMITED 


The 21st annual general meeting of the British Borneo Time, 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in London, 


Sir Edgar J. Holberton, C.B.E., the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the Chairmay 
circulated with the report and accounts : —Notwithstanding al] the 
difficulties of the year under review, the company’s gross earnings 
were higher by £13,000 than in the preceding year, so that we had 
a credit balance in the working account of £44,367. After pn. 
viding £19,000 for taxation, together with the usual expenditure 
in London and the year’s charge for depreciation, the balance of :he 
profit and loss account is £18,053. The board decided to pay a 
interim dividend—which is to be the total dividend for the yea 
—at the rate of 8 per cent., which amounted to £14,400. 

The British North Borneo (Chartered) Company receive, in 
terms of our concession, a sum of £456 out of the year’s earnings, 
and we have also considered it advisable to provide £3,000 to meet 
our liability for income-tax. There then remains a balance of 


£10,982 to carry forward to next year. The company’s position 


as disclosed in the balance-sheet you will regard as satisfactory, 
The marketing of our production, both of rough and sawn 

timber, last year and to date this year has been maintained ata 

level which we feel may be regarded as not unsatisfactory. 
The report and the accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 456) 


housekeepers, failing which, the Board 
will fix regionally the rates and margins 
which may be levied by warehouse 
undertakings. No increase on existing 
rates may be made without the sanction 
of the Board of Trade. 


Livestock Export Group.—A Live- 
stock Export Group has been formed with 
the support of the Industrial and Export 
Council of the Board of Trade. Its 
immediate object is to maintain and en- 
courage such exports of stud livestock as 
are consistent with present circum- 
stances, to meet demand from the United 
States, South America and the Do- 
minions. Britain’s position as “the stud- 
farm of the world” has always been of 
great importance. At the end of the war 
the group may have the task of assisting 
the restocking of European countries 
which are being depleted of livestock 
now. 


Jute Control.—The Ministry of Supply 
has made the Control of Jute (No. 3) 
Order, which came into force on Octo- 
ber 6th. The Order consolidates existing 
jute Orders and subjects to licensing 
control dealings abroad. The Jute Con- 
troller will be responsible for all purchases 
of raw jute for use in this country, and 
no further licences for purchase on trade 
account will be granted. 


Cotton Market.—Expansion in fresh 
business is still somewhat checked by the 
strong disposition of producers to limit 
their commitments pending the removal 
of uncertainties which exist. Spinners of 
yarn are not likely to sell more freely 
until some decision is reached with regard 
to margins. This question is now being 
considered by the Controller, and a depu- 
tation of spinning employers has met 
him. Considerable apprehension exists as 
to the effect of cancelling all twelve 
months’ old yarn and cloth contracts. 
Certain trade organisations are obtaining 


legal advice on the recent Order. Spinners 
are bound to benefit to a considerable 
extent but losses must be experienced in 
some quarters. Some of the delay in 
completing these old contracts has been 
due to Control action. The yarn position 
does not get any easier and all kinds and 
qualities have been difficult to buy. 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation.—The 
directors of the Lancashire Cotton Cor- 
poration, Ltd., seem determined to con- 
tinue their expansionist policy, and this 
week it has been announced that the 
Majestic Mill, Oldham, has _ been 
acquired. The mill was built in 1906 
and contains 45,000 ring spindles and 
50,000 mule spindles. This is the fourth 
acquisition by the Corporation during the 
last few months, the previous purchases 
being the Dawn Mill, Shaw, the Malta 
Mill, Middleton Junction, and Coppull 
Ring Spinning Mills, Chorley. t is 
significant that all these mills are at 
present closed under the concentration of 
production scheme. The cost of build- 
ing and machinery has considerably 
increased during the last couple of years 
and all properties taken over by the 
Corporation are sound and in good con- 
dition and should be a valuable asset 


when trading conditions become more 
normal. . 


Poultry and Rabbit Distribution.— 
The Ministry of Food is seeking means 
whereby the most equitable wholesale dis- 
tribution of imported poultry and rabbit 
supplies may be achieved. The Ministry 
is asking those concerned, by means of 
a questionnaire, to submit particulars of 
first-hand purchases of imported poultry 
and rabbits made during 1938. This may 
mean that a scheme of quotas, based on 
1938 imports, is being considered. 


Increased Fats Ration—The supply 
Position of edible oils is sufficiently good 
to permit an increase in the fats ration 


from 8 oz. to 10 oz. a week per head 
from November 17th. A change has been 
made, in that 3 oz. cooking fat must te 
taken out as such, and margarine can no 
longer be substituted for it. The remain- 
ing 7 oz. is in margarine and butter, wih 
a maximum allowance of 2 oz. butter, 
though the whole 7 oz. may be margarine. 
It is understood that the 8 oz. fats raton 
approximates to half a million tons pt 
annum, and practically all the mW 
material is imported. The vegetable and 
marine oils position is equal to manufac- 
turers’ requirements to meet the increas 
demand. 


“THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


2, 3, 6, | i, 8, 

1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 1M! 
Crops ~ scene eee) 115.6 | 114.6 ) 1146 | 114-8 | 148 
Rows materials. ..| 170.4 | 170.5 oe ays a 
Complete Index .. 139.1 | 139.8 1 ad 





aeecemenemasaneniananeel 


| Mar. | Aug. Oct. | Sept. | - 
| 31, | 31, 8 ban | 198 
| 1937*) 1939 1940 1941 : 
oe ee | 9 13. 
OR on isnot 1 147.9| 92.2 103.8 1128 2 
Raw materials. ..| 207.3 | 122.9 | 165.8 1703 i 
Complete Index ..| 175.1 | 106.4 131.2 138.6 134! 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 














FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


1927 = 100 
Mar. Aug. 


31, | 30, 
| 1937%| 1939 


eo Oct. | Sept. | Sept 
sa | * 
1940 | 1941 | 1 


Cereals and Meat. 66-9) 96-4 S 








Other foods ..... 61-1} 82:7 9) 
Textiles iN peas 54-3, 88-0 dl 129: 
Minerals ........ 95-4) 121-0 113.0 1134 
Miscellaneous ... 77 6 coe omens 
——_————- oe @ 107° 
Complete Index..| 87:2) 70-3 an 
1913=100 ...... 119-9 96 8| 135:9 14718 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


October II, 1941 


ent 





Finance 


A 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS GGREGATE ISSUES AND 


For the four days ended Oct. 4, 1941, Aggregate issues and receipts from 
total ordinary revenue was £24,706,000,| April 1, 1941, to October 4, 1941, are: 
against ordinary expenditure of £65,923,000. (£ thousands) 
rhus, including sinking fund allocations, ne Exp... 2,301,778 | Ord. Revenue 762,158 
‘ye deficit accrued since April Ist is} "™ peepee 7 eo — 
1.545,266,000 against /1,211,157,000 for 1,51 


Net borrowing 1,509,694 
: | Miscell. Rec eipts 
shecorresponding period a year ago. (net) .. . 29,962 


2,301,814 | 2,301,824 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FLOATING DEBT 


eed maces into the (f ae 
-xchequer ays and 
(£ thousands) ore ao Trea- — 
Esti- anit] April ]| Five | Four Advances | Sury | Tot 
Revenue mate, —_ 1 —_ 1 days | days Date > Bank _De-_| Float- 
1941-42! Oct, | Oct. [ended ended Ten- | rap | Public! of | POSS) ong 
i 4. | Oct. | Oct. der @P ' Depts. | Eng- B ve Pent 
19490 1941 | ,> 4, | land | 74 
E a |} 1940 1941 1940 
ORDINARY Oct. 5 836-0) Not available 
REVENUE | 1941 \ 
Income Tax ... 756,000, 106,755) 186,294 11,644) 8,777 June 30 2357 -0 158-7 | 28:2 | 519-0) 3063-0 
Sur-tax . 80,000; 11,890, 13,544 200 550 July 5 955-0 Not available i 
Estate, etc., » 12 960-0 th se 
Duties......, 82,000} 41,400) 47,440 560) 1,330 ” 19 | 965-0 ae 
Stamps 14,000) 7,528 6,321 ... is » 26 | 960-0 1491-7, 174-3 | 12-0 | 515-5) 3153-5 
N.D.C 210.000! 11,280; 10,113 350 418 Aug. 2 960-0) | Not available 
E.P.T “~~~ | 27,542 103,938 1,160, 4,443 » 9 960-0) { ” ” 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 230 185 » 16 | 960-0! os os 
» 23 | 960-0) 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000] 206,625 367,835 13,924 15,518 ” 30 | 970-0 1525-3' 213-9°| 1-0] 513-0 3223-2 
—— —- — Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 


ustoms ..« 310,700) 152,543 181,193 7,675, 6,534 » 13. 970-0) ” » 
Excise 266,660) 85,900 158,775 800 1,175 » 20; 970-0 - 9 
s ~ 2 a a aa 2577 -2 | 246-5] 0-7| 600-0 3424-4 
Total Customs & Oct. 4 970-0 Not available 

Excise....... 577,360, 238.443) 339,968 8,475 7,709 


Motor Duties .. 39,000, 9,962 9,689 469 343 








P.O. (Net Re- TREASURY BILLS 
eipts)......./ 3,300, 6,600 5,250 ... | 1,000 ili 
rown Lands... 1,100/ 550 (530 a ae (£ millions) 
Receipts from Per 
Sundry Loans 2,600 646 1,974... as Amount Averace | Cent 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000, 12,724 36,912 163, 136 Date of Rate Allotted 
— a een a ae Tend rf 2 © 
Total Ord. Rev. 1786360| 475,550 762,158 23,031) 24,706 ce | Offered) Applied Allotted ain 4 
tend ee ane | Rate 
we Al ANCING | = 
PO. & Brdcastg., 99,346, 42,250 49,750 1,400, 1,100] (19, | 659 122-5| 65-0 20 463, 42 
_Total.........1885706\517,800 811,908 24,431) 25,806 jure 20 78-0 | 188-81 78-0120 0251 32 
» 27 | 750 163-1! 75-0 1911-83 27 
July 4 | 75-0 153-0| 75-0 20 069, 38 
——— ines resent » 1 | 750 155-7 | 750 20 0:54) 36 
tesues Out Of the » 18 | 75-0 146-8) 70-0 20 0:33) 34 
Exchequer to meet " 25 | 75-0 163-6) 75-0 1911-84; 24 
Nar onan Aug. 1 75-0 | 165-2} 750 20 0-14/ 27 
Beti- A Sone) 8 | 75-0, 159-1| 75-0 20 0-16, Ww 
0-31; 34 
0-95 57 
: 3:17 8 
Ost O* “Oct. | Oct. | Sept. 5 | 75-0 1486| 75-0 20 3-46) 41 
1940 | 1941 | . 3 4, _y 12 | 750 1658} 75-0) 20 2-73) 29 
. 1940 | 1941 " 49 | 75-0 165-0| 75-020 263) 2 
ORDINARY eternal a ” 26 | 75-0 186-5} 75-0, 1910-65| 37 
“XPENDITURE Oct. 3 | 75°0 159°4{ 75:0 20 047; 35 


Int. and Man. of| 
Nat. Debt -| 258,000 131,131), 147,150 16,194) 14,595 


ayments to N 


Ireland ..._ | 9 
Other Cons. Fad | ,200 4,046, 3,940 297 327 
Serv, 


| 7,800 3,442) 3,812 2 3 


On October 3rd applications at £99 14s. l1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on October 10th. For the week ending October 
llth the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £70 millions. 





sujal... .|272,000 138,619) 154,902) 16,494) 14,923 
Poly Services. |3934957 1542506 2146876| 54,496) 51,000 


Total Ord. Exp.'4206957 1681125 2301778! 70,990] 65,923 





ee ene 








SELF-BALANCING 


bP \ 
» & Brdeastg.| 99,346 42,250! 49,750] 1,400| 1,100 
i 4306303 1723375 2351528 90.003 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 














After increasi > sinning eaeatecaeaeiiaaammnanemnenmsemcnscereaaee 
sing Exchequer balances by : |} 3% | New 3% 

tool,3 ' Week N.S.C. | Defence | 24% | Savings 
rs nen the other operations ended ; | Bonds 24, | “Bonds 

» “te week (no longer shown separately Ba Ws <eaeeds | 3,201; 2,805 94 3,446§ 

Taised the ‘TOSS Wee g: . y) Sept Diawivkaes | 3,473 | 3,206 23 | 3,343§ 

£40,519,9 — leet De by Gg wo 636600) 33913 1 | 5,683§ 

smell to illions ” 36... ..2.1] 4eee | 2496] Nil 8.9105 

oe a ee a Seon | 4724} 21010} Nil | 7,9275 

‘ET IS <2; Cage | 4,706 | 1,914] Nil | _6,399§ 

Pc NET ISSUES (£ thousands) ME Pisekaccss | me { ost | =| oe 
r 0. & Telegraph . : 150 | ssshcaimepssalbeaiesinaainalaas 

ithe Act PE tts tee reese ee eeneceneeeerees a a ae 369,588°) 342,334 495,611 33381748 





* 97 weeks. + 40 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘ A,” £50,503,481 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treas up to 


Oct. 7th amounted to a total value of £36,795, 062. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 


| 
Expenditure | mate, April 1| April 1 pd be » BO | 3e0 | 1382 | 180 | 20 
, to | ended | ended ”* 299 | 75-0 1523 | 715-0 20 


NET RECEIPTS : 
Under War PTS (£ thousands) 


PIN is ict cks con casesv eds 1,982 | the amount of £46,022,000 have been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 8, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. 683,319,049 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities 716,457,047 
partment... 46,922,526 Other Secs. . 2,018,506 
Silver Coin .. 509,347 
Amt. of Fid. 
ca 730,000,000 
Goild Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
SI é0<%e 241,575 
730,241,575 730,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
Proy s.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. .. 138,517,838 


Rest 4 3,090,709 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 12,206,124 | Discounts & 
- Advances... 2,999,706 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,198,466 
Bankers... 126,468,055 aneeaumuenia 
Other Accts... 53,732,816 23,198,172 
= — |Notes.... 46,922,526 

180,200,871 Gold & Silver 
Cola... 1,412,168 


210,050,704 210,050,704 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 


| Amt. 
Both Departments Oct. 8, 
} 1941 Last Last 
| Veek Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...--| 683,319+ 5,545 + 81,983 
Deposits : Public ......... 12,206 221— 6,880 
Bankers ....... 126,468 + 4,132 + 11,169 
Others ........| 53,7933 911+ 1,760 
Total outside liabilities . . 875,726 + 8,545 + 88,032 
Capital and rest .......... | 17,644 - $29 + 1 


COMBINED ASSETS - — 
Govt. debt and securities 865,990 + 13,977 + 92,801 


Discounts and advances 3,000 668 3,608 
Other securities......%... 22,217 5,093 — 2,506 
Silver coin in issue dept. 509 + 2'+ 498 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,654 - 103+ 848 
RESERVES fee $$ | —_____— 

Res, of notes and coin in 
banking department .. 48,335 — 5,648 + 18,865 

“Proportion ’’ (reserve to 

Outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ......... 25:1%' + 3:°4%\+ 9°3% 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


th wien) 





| 1940 | 1941 
| 1 
| Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
. i l 8 
Issue Deft. : : 
Notes in circulation ....} 601-3) 671-4 677-8 683°3 
Notes in banking depart- ; 

ON e. oxtedhe sss | 28-9 58-8 52:5 46 9 
Government debt and! 

a | 627-1; 727-5 727 4 727°5 
Other securities ....... | 3-0 2-0 2:1 2-0 
Silver Coim ........00+- 0-0; 0-5 0 ‘5 0:5 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2; 02 02 0-2 

SIME OB. wc ccccccseces 168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 168 ‘00 

Deposits : | 
Public Nl cs a aaa | 19-1) 10-6 12-4 12-2 
NN Pee re 115-3) 133-9, 122-3. 126-5 
See eee } 52-0} 52-2) 54-6 53-7 
| NES | 186 “4 196-7 189-3 192-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Sees .....:.-.- 146-2} 129-1, 124-6 138-5 
Discount, etc. ....----- 6 6) 4-6 3-7 3-0 
Cia cavicecseuwes 21 ‘7 20-7 25-2) 20-2 
4s aacek eh wed 174°5| 154-4 153-5 161-7 
Banking depart. res. ...-- : -5| : 5 . 0 % ‘3 
“ Proportion” ....+++++: 15 ‘8 30-7 28°5 25-1 








i alae . 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £680 millions 
to £730 millions on August 30, 1941. 
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October 11, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in ‘‘ The Economist "’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; Denmark, of Apr. 
27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, of | 
May 18th; France, of June 8th; Java, of June | 12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
22nd ; Latvia, of Oct. 5th ; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; | RESOURCES 
Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. | 

} 

| 

i 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Gold Certifs. on hand and! 


REICHSBANK 
Million $’s 
Oct. | Sept. } Sept. | Oct. Million reichsmarks 
3 18, | 25, 2 





1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 





| { June June u 1 
30th ; Egypt, of May 10th, 1941; Jugoslavia, of due from Treasury..... 18,953 20,297) 20,362 20,466 29, | 16 i June 
June 7th; Bulgaria, of August 9th; Greece, of Total reserves ..........- 19,293 20,580; 20,647, 20,733 ; Assets 1940 | 1941 | yo4) | 
August 23rd; Hungary, of Sept. 13th; Inter- Total cash reserves ....... 328, 267; 269 252 Gold and foreign currencies 77, 1% a 
national Settlements, Japan and Sweden, of Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 5,650) 2,184) 2,184 2,184 Bills and cheques ........ 12,611) 15,8671 15 509 Neen 
Sept. 20th; New Zealand, Argentina, Australia, | = {otal bills and secs. ...... 2,438) 2,204) 2,204 2,204 Rentenbank notes........ 375, 280 "30g “ a4 
Portugal, of Sept. 27th; Canada, Switzerland, _ {otal resources .......... 22,617 24,206) 23,932 24,119 Advances ........000005. 25 35 9 
South Africa, and Roumania, of Oct. 4th. LIABILITIES | Secs.: for note cover ..... 143) 17) 99 @ 

F.R. notes in ciren........ 5,464’ 7,147] 7,164 7,256 | Other assets............. 1,862) 990 1.193 yam 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING Excess mr. bank res. ..... | S730 15200 18,200 32.190 fad Ni 
: ’ Mr. bank res. dep.........| ,800, 13,328) 13,2 2 
MEMBER BANKS—Million $'s enh Meelis es... | '678 3341379309 __ LraBrtrtres 
Aug. July , Aug. | Aug. POON GOGIND 6 x00 c0ceces | 16 065 15,497) 15 508 15,468 Notes in circulation ...... 12,785 14,706 14593 15 se: 
28, 30, 13, 20, | Total abilities .......... | 22,617 24,206! 23,932 24,119 Daily maturing liabilities... 1,853 1,935 ]'g% 9's 
ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 1941 | Reserve ratio............ 89 -6°% 90 +29 /91 -19, 91 -2% Other liabilities .......... 471 370-38 "y 
OE 6 on nee we akse 8,509 10,572 10,663 10,688 | BANKS AND TREASURY | | 1 = 
Investments ......... .. 15648 18,199 18,211 18,337 | RESOURCES 
Reserve with F.R. banks. ./ 11,449 10,835 10,594 10,696 Monetary gold stock...... S2.a7 et 22,749 = | 
Due from domestic banks.. 3,201 3,481 3,539 3,495 Treasury & bank currency, 3,046 3,188) 3,194 3,196 r t y _ 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Deposits: Demand ...... 21,053 24,544 24,245 24.455 | Money in circulation...... | 8,172 10,046; 10.070 10,183 
ED sara ov 0 5.340 5.420 5434 5435 | Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,972 2,742! 2,729 2,568 | Million crowns 
U.S. Govt. .... 528 494 544 552 | 
Inter-bank ....' 9,074 9,737 9,869 9,849 | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 7 
i | Aug. | July | Aug. | Ay 
CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY | Million rupees — 7. a5. | sh. | ot | 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. ASSETS 940 | 1941 | 1941 1% 
Million Turkish pounds ee eae 8 ieee oo, ces... 1,597] 1.308) ss 
June ; May ; May | June ASSETS 1947 | 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 | Foreign exchange ....... 734, 793) 793 
8, 24, 31, 7, | Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 Se 8 GR OI. cc cecceccacce 2,112 755 68 ’ 
ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 | Rupee coin........ 328 379 390 395 394 Bills and securities ....... 101 840! = 84 a 
Gold iiskinban sean deee 110 6, 120-3 120-3 120-3 | Balances abroad... 344 567| * 520 522 526 | I i oS lean oi 470 ; 
Clearing and other exch...) 23-5 46-7 45-0 44-9 | Sterling securities . -} 1,315, 1,316; 1,366 1,366) 1,366 ES 5,288) 9,917, 9.208 904 
Treasury bonds .......... 139-4 137-5 137-5, 137-5 Ind. Gov. rup. secs. 496) 785 765 765 765 | 
Commercial bills ......... 241-7; 276-8 275-8 275-5 | Investments ...... 82 77 96 95 90 | 
EPR RS 56:3) 54-1 54-1 53-9 | LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
NEE incucsceueaacs 10-4 154-5 166-5) 175-5 Notes in circ. : India 2,172) 2,632) 2,659 2;660) 2,676 | Note circulation ......... 5,577; 7,151, 7,129 
; LIABILITIES Burma 120; = 187 187 186 185 | Cash certificates ...... ss 811) 1,639, 1,525 
Notes in circulation ...... 337-4 505-5 513-5) 522-5 Deposits : Govts. .. 144) 55 144 139 158 Clearing deposits ....... 1,307; 3,319 2,682 
Deposits ...... veeeeeeee) 122-2) 144-6 148-1) 147-6 | Banks... 457] 456, 454 482) 492 | Other liabilities.......... 2,265 1,157 1,147 
Clearing and other exch... 28-2) 25-1 23-7) 24-7 | Reserve Ratio ....'68-1°%,|60-2°,\61 -1°, 61 -0°%,/61 -0% 





MONEY 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Oct. 4th and Oct. 10th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03§. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. ‘rancs (25 -224) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. ma. Peso (11-45) 
16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Dutch E indies. Florin (12-11) 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (J/() 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04 ; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
Piastres (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. ;' . . , 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 4th and Oct. 10th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-184. 


Hongkong. 14j-15}d. per §. J . Yen (24 -58d. ly 25th —148 ; 
July 26th-Oct. 10th, Unquoted. $i 5 (28d. ow ae a-a. * Colombia. 


6 (sellers). @elgian Congo. Trance 1765-3. Shanghai. 23-34, 4. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
? cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
» 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 4th and Oct. 10th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount ra 
4 , ) 0, Oc . , : ates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
pine” Peed — a. Ils’ 3 a months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 
4%. +S ans, 1-1}% 3ank depos ates 4° isc j it 2 
Le $%, ; enter ik. 3 San. eposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 


MARKET 


Date Cash 
d, \ d. d. 
Oct. 2...... 234 23% a 234 34 
cA 23 23 x6 a se a 23} ey 
ee 234 23 v4 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (&£ thousands) 


Week Ageregate | Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1t 


2 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. Oct Oct Oct 
, eee. 6. 4, - 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 


5, 4, : , 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1M 











Working | 


days: 6 | 6 225 | 227 | Newcastle 1,274, 1,691); 51,595 51,84 
Birmingham) 2,595) 2,943) 88,093) 88,483) Nottingham 577 542) 16,938 17,08 


Bradford...| 1,687) 2,074 66,203) 
Bristol. .... 2,258) 2,205, 72,306) 77,907) 


CN 6d ena 1,626] 858) 30,173] 25,380) 10 Towns. .| 31,270 31,456)10535241 esas 


Leicester...| 960] 987) 29,725] 32,086 - 


Liverpool ..| 5,604) 5 347! 224,083) 214,646 Dublin® ...| 5,524, 5,049) 255,607) 20,11! 


Manchester . | 13,730} 13,708 +48,209) 459,793) South’ptont 137 62 


~—¥ Sept. 28, 1940, and Sept. 27, 1941. + Clearing began May 14, 1% 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Oct. 2, | Oct. 3, | Oct. 4, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 7, “one 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 | 1% 


New York on 


Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | (én 
DE cc ccsk pneasontnne 4034 
| CRRA aaa nee 2-30 
Montreal, Can. $.......... 88 -810 


403% | 4033 403% 4033 | 403 
2-30 2-30 2-30 | 2-31 | 23 
88-875 | 88-680 88-680 | 88-750 | 55m 


| 


MR eth iikenionssedss 23-31¢ | 23-31 | 23-32t 23-32 23-S2t | 2550, 
NN ig eo anc ane 5.40-.55t/5.40~.55¢ 5.40-.55$ 5.40—.55$ 5.40-.994)/9.0" a 


B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)... 23-50 | 23-38 23-38 23 +38 23-42 23 7 
Rae 5-05 | 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 9 ‘UD — 


~ © Official rate 29-78. Commercial bills. | ~ Nominally quotee. 


EEN ' —— 























EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA 
(Buyinc Rates per {100 STERLING) 
ee a ae | atop a - ex . 
TT. | Sight | 80 days’ | 60 days’ 90 days’ 
' sight. sight. sight. 
Ac. [rR aalk aa) t aartaicr cre 
7 9h ee Se are . da . da 
Rhodesia ...... |} 100 5 0/ 10017 6/101 5 9 abr 14 6 | 12 2 “ 
S. Africa ....... (101 0 0! 101-12 6' 102 0 9! 102 9 0/.10217 3 
(SELLING RaTEs PER £100 STERLING) 
- 
Sight Telegraphic. 
noo: EE ———__—_-—. —~ — —$ ——_—___—-—__-___ SSNS 
Londo: 2 . €& & » & 
OUND 04 ts ixeowh iweb ewdawkke does 9915 0 $0 15 0 
OE NINO. 2 00S nik Sue ihe one os bd 100 5 0 100 5 0 




















| AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
a New Zealand* on London ate 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
| New | a Zen | New tralia 
Australia | Zealand | eae | land | Australia Zea- | (any jand 
(any | (any land | mail) ~ 
. mail) mail) | eh eee” 
SF re Loe Pol | By | * 
| Ord.| Air | Ord.} Air Air | Ord. | 
| Mail Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail | 
iS) (2)| 8) (2) 1o5q lhe 
Sight |1264/12644| 126§| 1268] 1254| 1244,| 12499| 12478) 1254, 225% inh 
30 days |127 4/127 wed aa | 1299 | 1244 | 123% 2F 
60 days |12749/127% | 127§| 1278) ... we | 1244) 124 123% 1254) 12% 
90 days |128 4 /128%| 127%| 127% :.. | ... | 124 | 1236 | 123%) *°* —— 


* All rates (Australia and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
t Plus tage. . ait Aust ala 
§ Via Durban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air 7 
Demand, 1264; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127}. ( can 
Demand, 125%; 30 days, 126}; 60 days, 126]; 90 days, 127§ (plus post#6°’ 





Two Months Date Cash Two Moath! 
d 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per ix 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
86,163) Sheffield... 959) 1,101) 26,199) 27,47. 
| 
i 





Sheffield 
United 


faldchr 
Golasbr 


Dooars 
Makun 
Poonm 


Airsere 
Assoc) 
Braith 
CLossor 
(restet 
Hicks 
Hurst 
Intern 
Kay & 
Levlar 
Owen 


Steel | 








194] 


mre 


4 t in 
r 124; 
i 


\ustt a 
Zealand 





October II, 1941 


Company 


ele 
Breweries, &c. 
Ka av’s Atlas Bre weryv .. 


Longmt 


Style « Win n 


Coal, Iron and Steel 


Sheftiel ld Forge 


United Steel panies 


ii} 
Financial, Land, &c. 
igh Mort & Co. 


Coldcbre 
Golasor 


Shops and Stores 
lebenhams Limited 


Harvey Nichols & Co. 


 ePeeeree 
Makum (Assam) 
Poonmudi 


Singlo 


Trusts 


ital and Industrial ...... 


Other Companies 
Airscrew Co, 
Associated Br itish Pic ture 


Braithwaite & Co. (Engineers).... 


Cossor (A. C.)... 
yestetner (D.) 

Hickso: ahi 
Hurst Nelson & Co. 


International Bitumen Emulsions .... 


Kay & Co, 


Owen & Robinson 
Reeves & Sons . 


Totals (£000's) + 
i 


Week to Oct 


I 
Jan. I] to Oct. 


11, 1941 


Glenlivet Distilleries jus 


ind Rolling Mills. . 


yd & King peweveasens 


(Engineers)........... 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber... 


AT, FOGE wo sceccs 


| Year Total 
| Ending Profit 
{ 
..+| June 30 | 14.046 
.o+| July 3] 7,756 
ooe| Dec. Sl 353,636 
-+ee! June 30 | 38,058 
.+e-| June 30 | 2,247,835 
«+++ Mar. 31 | 972,055 
---| Mar. 31 17,767 
«e+! Dec. 31 |} 11,353 
-++| Dec. 3] 4,532 
-++| Mar. 31 | 41,364 
---| Mar. $1 | 41,744 
.++-| Feb. 28 | 29,264 
coos) Mag. Sl | 76,408 
oost Dec. 53 | 69,181 
.++| July 31 | 627,244 
es July 31 37,770 
i Yec. 31 225,551 
sec) Eee. Se 25,262 
eoef DOC, 3 17,009 
aw oe oe 175,424 
-eo-| May 3l 128,743 
--.| Mar. 3] | 66,515 
woos Sees Sn 824,627 
..+| Mar. 31] 100,018 | 
...| Mar. 31 | 157,730 
...| Aug. 31 229,621 
...} June 30 | 31,595 
...| July 19 | = 41,547 | 
Mar. 31 | 24,543 
..-| May 31 | 15,484 
..-| June 30} 120,535 
.-.| May 31 | 20,675 
..-| April 30 |Dr. 5,991 
+. | June 30 | 28,466 
No. of ¢ os 
sae 3 6,817 
ere 1,505 319,435 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK'S COMPANY: was 


+ Free of Income Tax. 








Net | Available 
|Deprecia-| Profit | for 
| tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- ‘ 
| Interest tion Pref. 
| Div. 
£ £ £ £ 
3,000 9,728 50,596 2,029 
ew 7,756 | 25,669 750 
123,968 | 221,664, 21,897 
4,000 16,596 21,387 
125,000 419,082 831,271 
46,073 192,926; 350,323 
7,501 | 8,781 || 
654 4,932 6,901 || 
383 248 1,770 
1,818 21,649 28,542 
be 20,482 24,529 
1,345 9,295 11,086 
2,368 23,645 | 27,373 a 
4,028 22,293 | 37,058 36 
435,735 | 694,292 | 379,00( 
9,259 | 9,259 os 
38,345 56,227 | 5,250 
i 18,249 | 25.458 a 
2,918 5,970 | 6,058 = 
28,820} 47,791 6,825 
38,071 | 144,295 29,448 
2 20,733 | 42,601 | 3,450 
175,000 | 188,499 | 278,350 || 69,000 | 
9,358 17,018 | 45,147 7,406 
a 64,701 | 86,584 17,250 
17,593 | 122,385 | 156,483 || 18,375 
972 10,393 | 18,769 | 5,604 
6,000 32,132 | 42,130 6,000 
| 4,000 | 5,419 | 6,737 “ad 
1,619 7,115} 9849)... 
| 14,642 99,478 | 138,827 || 6,000 
jaa 4,433 | 17,030 || 2,100 
2,211 |Dr. 8.202 \Dr. 3.612 1,875 
3,500 23,406 | 28,719 || 3,953 
428 2042 ¢ 3,498 586 
25,627 148,875 228,750 35,128 


Appropriz 


Ord. 
Div. 


7,245 
4 800 


20,010 
11,447 

6,250 
21,000 
22,192 


oOo 


Ow 


NP mnN 
Ie Oe 


rm 
—Om-3 
& bo 


7,844 


9,937 


5,772 
39,375 
100,854 
6,414 
25,000 
4,300 
6,875 
75,000 
3,500 


10,931 


1,143 
91,501 


Avion 
rate | 10 Free 
Rat Reserves 
o% f 
10 
40 wal 
17} 10,000 
15 10,000 
8 
7 
11} ; 
4 ‘ 
Th 7,000 
84 a 
6 2,000 
16 ‘J 
50.000 
9,259 
10 
15 1: 
5 1,000 
ll 
1} 
25 5,000 
ial 100,000 
5 3,057 
15 aol 
25 
5 
12} 
4 
123 sats 
124 | 20,000 
10t | “i 
15 5,000 
2? 23 
14,581 


+ 


or — 


in 


Carry 


Forward 


4 


nx 


1,293 
1,006 
4,571 


464 


+ 14,988 


2,346 
19,499 
783 


8,076 |) 


3,156 
1,625 
1,132 
1,119 
240 
1,522 
1,167 
- 10, 077 


90 
7,665 


3,522 


461 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


£ 
14,142 


12,796 
350,424 


28,630 
2,440,977 


12,709 


9,160 | 
13,065 | 


21,737 
28,585 
20,659 
57,470 
46,690 


676,702 
29,730 


224,912 


31,617 | 


12,795 
191,819 


149,163 


87,040 
,206, 856 
98,896 
136,027 
231,645 
46,987 
52,556 
28,392 
23,196 
142,777 


~ 


13,139 | 


21,751 


7,403 
307,241 


27,370 | 


Net 
Profit 


£ 
10,719 

6,296 
90,219 


10,152 


462,583 | 


3 
4 


7,328 


5,182 | 


7S 


442 | 


12,752 
17,325 


10,220 | 
26,191 | 


21,857 


483,316 
17,583 


36,952 
18,9381 


5,894 | 


50,258 


55,771 


44,0948 


44,108 


3,942 | 
9,503 | 
108,734 | 
5,844 | 


15,540 
21,323 


2,212 
168,199 





Ord. 
Div. 


oO 
te) 


10 
40 
15 


ey 


10 


Nil 


ind 
wouno 


~ 


G 


25 
Nil 


15 
25 


124 
124 
124 
10t 


12} 





Company or 


INSURANCE 


oval Exchange Assurance] ye? 
j 
__ MINING 
arut Tin re ;} 10% 
oan Antelope Copper....}  5¢ | 
aquah & Abosso ........ | 124+) 
Thai u Tin Syndicate....... 10+ | 
oh Min mes erensicdee 10+ 
__ RAILWAYS 
adras &Sthn. Mahratta..} 3+ | 


TEA AND RUBBE R 
Bukit Pulai Rubber ...... 


Chembong (Malay) Rubber] 
Jeram Rub ber 
Ker 





on Asi atic R ubber ... “4* 


Pran 
‘Tang Besar Rubber 


RS fee —~are 


lard Tea (Ceylon)... .! ‘ee | 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 


| Pay- | Prev 
Total able | Year 
0 | “0 
iNov. 6} 11° 
= a ae 
10 | | 20 
37} Nov 21) 37} 
50 | 50 
55 |Nov " 223 
| 
SB]. | 58 
| 
Tua § 
Held 
4-16 4-16 
rece 
10 | | 12 
te. ' 2 


interim dividends 











*Int. 
. 'p ay- Prev. 
Company or | Total} 7 
E It Final | able Year 
Tebrau Rubber .......... | wie | 124 | 10 
Way-Halim Estates ...... 5S | 5 
INDUSTRIALS | | 

Aigd & Cogtllh ..< . «e200 mens 5 
Alexander Duckham & Co. | 3 oe a 5° 
Allied Industrial Services..} 21+ | 30 |Oct 25 30 
American Viscose ........ |50 cts} ... |Nov. 1) 50 « 
British Electric Resistance| ace 20 20 
DR CRD one soeseane 5° io 5* 
Byard Manufacturing..... 124* 123° 
Cables Investment Trust .. St 5 5 
Callender’s Cable ......... 5* ve | 5* 
Coban €7. & Fi)... cecese §* m4 5° 
TT RP Te 3 3° 
Cornercroft Ltd. ......... ot 15 | 15 
Se dtu pean oe =, » 
Foreign American &c, Trust 13°; ... jOct.2 14* 
Freedman (Henry) ......- aan 14 dei at 
Friars Investment........ BET one . 14* 
Gallaher Ltd. .........-. | 748 Nov. 41 74° 





| *Int. 
Company or Total 
+ Final 
Gestetner (D.) ........-..- 13441 25 
Hodgson’s Kingston Brew.| | lot 12 
Kitchen & Wade......... 12}*| ‘aia 
Lamson Paragon Supply ..| 24*! ... 
London & Edinburgh Ship.| ... | 6 
Manchester Bond. Wareh’se 5¢ zz 
Manganese Bronze, &c. ... j 
eee Oe. TOD a occ ctneees . ee we 
Polliack (H.) ......... Die 
Renold & Coventry Chain. a. | 7t | 10 
Sneyd Collieries.......... lot} 15 
Steel Barrel, Scammells...| 9F | 15 
So  § a ee _e 174 
Terry (Herbert).......... et... 
Third Conversion Trust .. ‘| 2t + 
Trinidad Petroleum......./ 10t 15 
United Dairies ........... ois 12} 
Villiers Engineering ......|  ... 10 
Wallpaper Mfrs. (Def.). . oui 4 
Watford Electric & Mz anufg. g. 5* - 
York Street Flax Spinning. 34tl 66 


| 
| 
k 
| 
| 


| 
Nov. 1 


eee nese 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 








(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 








Gross Receipts Acree Gross 7s ) open an ee 
si for Week Receipts —— : | 
Name 3 Ending Oo ec Pui Name | Oct. 7, 1941 Name | Oct. 7, 1941 | Name Oct. 7, 1941 
= | 
1941 + or — 1941 + Or — i , 
ea ee s — Second Brt. .| 21/9-22/6 |\National D. . 11/3-12/3 Key. Gold. .. 8/9-10/0 
BA ad P = aia ladies a Lim'’d Inv...) 14/6 bid |Century..... 12/3-15/Sud Br. Ind. 4th. 1513/9 
mes aCific .;,.| | as | ISe t.27 |} ¢ + 33,000 | 16,734,000 + 2,255,000 | New British .| 8/4} bid ||Scottish..... , ioe. Sait. iO be 
Ba: Gt. Southern’ || 13 | "P** 37 | $2°346'000 1. 647.000 | 26:726,000 + 2°341,000 | Inv. Trust...| _ 9/0-10/3* | Univ. 2nd...) 13/3-14/3xd |Met. & Min.  10/9-12/3 
Canadian wtacs:-+-| 13} 3° 27 | $1%004'000 + 380,000 | 10,268,000%+ 2,257,000 | Bk.-Insur.. . | 95/3 te/Sexd IlInv. Flex ...| 10/0-11/0 |Cum. Inv....| 14/6-16/0 
om - Pacific... .| 13| ” 30s $6,026 000 + 932,000 158,458,000 + 36,610,000 Insurance . dl 15/9-17/3* liInv. Gen. ...| 14/0-15/0 | Producers... 6/14-7/14xd 
San . Argentine...) 13 |" 99 $1,969,400 + 641,200 | 23,358,000 + 5,049,450 eae 15/3-17/0* ||Key. Flex. 11/4}-12/74 |Dom. 2nd... 5/1}-6/4} 
Atulo (Brazil) ‘| 39 |” 28 | * "736.250 + £6,695 | 1,453,015 37,844 | Scotbits.....| 11/0-12/0_||Key. Con... _10/9-12/0_|Orthodox -..|__T/6xdt 
* 9 Days t Receipts in Argentine esos * Free of commission and stamp duty. _‘¢ Bid and offered. 
’ > SOs. 





hy 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 

































































t stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ' ordinary stocks, 
and for redemption for f fixed interes 
Allowance is _made for net_ interest accrued, 








Price, | Price ‘Prices, Last two || Price, Price, Viel 
pee, Sep. Oct. bay oo ear 1941 5 Dividends Name of Security > 1 Oct, 
ices, Y m : ot. 7 i E . 
Year 1940 Jan 1toOct.7 Name of Security is 1941 19fa | High [Low @) OO | HL 194i 1941 as 
“Hizb | Low ~ High | Low aon | aT hone laaain gate a l “p 
Funds | € s. d. || ~ || 15 6| %}a||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 279 | § § 
764 loonsets SAG. core ase 824 | 82 | 3 0 7) 21/104 i laa) 4 b | Powell Duffryn Ord. 16/6 | 166 | 7 | 
77) | Oat | 82k | aio’ IIconsols 48% (after 1957).|| 112, | 1224 | 310 Gy O0E | Ite || a2°e] 6 ellsouth Durham One fr:7|| 22° 25 |4y! 
uy | 18 © | 988 Conv. 2% 1943-45... 99 SoH | 2 0 © | aoiag | 42/6 || t2p0| $4 5 [Staveley Coal, Ord, dl --| 4 | 45- any 
oe | Se | 0 Sh iconv. 24%, 1944-49 eeoes 100 100 | 210 OF} eit | a3 || late 124 ¢ | Stewarts and doyds § 47/6 | 47/3 5 
100} 9 100 A. Conv. 3% 1948-53...... || 1024 103 212 6 34/44 28/- 6 b| 4 a/|\Swan, Hunter Ord. 33/14 33/9 | 513 
103 44 i ee 102} Conv. 34% after 1961. | 1053 | 106} | 3 6 of 24/3, | 19/9 2ha| 5$0/Un. Steel Cos. Ord. 23/-xd/ 22.9 17 0% 
13 107 | 108% | 105 Conv. 5% 194 4-64...... -»|| 105}xd Oe : ; 4 || 17/6 | 14/3 6 b| 4a} ‘meet i seatbew 17/-xd! 17 5174 
56-61 . rae extiles | 
of | sz | 100" | gif Funding 26° 1952-81 « 8 10, 1239 ol 8c. | 2/9 || Nite] Niel ‘Bradtord Dyers {1.....1/ 6/78] | xy 
ing 3% 1959-69 . | 2 Nil il ¢ | British Celanese 10/-.... {= 5} xX 
oe] eee | A pends y 1960-90...) Il4ixd 114 | 219 7) S/b| 3/- aael oa blicoats, J.& P fl... s7/-| siit| 
114 105g || 1163 | 100° Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48../| 1008 | 1008 | 2 7 Ok 34/74 26/9 546| 2a Courtaulds Sebsrssasies 33/- S3/- 1427 
10 | 88P Il Goud” | too | Nat. Def. 3°4'195¢-58...|| 101$ | 1013. | 27 0 29/44 | 229 | The| 2a [English Sewing Cun. fi. 31/6 | Svea $2 
1008 “ ! 201 | 100 War Bonds 2}% 1945-47) _ —_ | 2 9 5 Zo/at | 22/9 ate | the | Lancs. Coston Corp. 1. “| 21 i a1 5 
| s 24% 1946-4 | soc, | 23- Pat situation 16 \9 
oe foe | 100} | ioe Savings Bas. $°° 1958-65 | 1006 | 100} | 219 6 |) SS/1b) 45) 16] 15 iPass & B Manutactg. 
mo Le 8 Oe ll Victory Bonds 4%...... ae 6f ae TS Os aajo | 38/3 a. ol the llAssociated Electrical £ 44/3 439 |4n 
1123 105% |) 1134 | 110} War Loan 3% 1955-59 . 100 | 101 | 218 6} 91/3 78/9 15 6| 5 a| British Insulated {1 . 88/9 | 913 147, 
a 3, |i dost | Jost |lWar Loan 34% aft. 1952. | 106 1068 15 6 OF) aoe | sais 5 a| 10 6 |\Callenders Cable, &c. £1.) 71/6 | 726 |4 5: 
mt | Sot SSE | tee |iLocal Loans 3%........ 954 | 95) | 3 2 9) 22/6 | S8/s 123 6 | 0 Callender Park."A’ 8/- || 20/3 | 206 | 435! 
oat | esp | | 834 | Redemption 3% 1986-96. 97 00 613 2 Ol 36/9 | 28/3 || 10 c| 10 ¢|lEnglish Electric £1... 36/3 | 363 510 ¢ 
101 | ei | 101 100" Austria 3% 1933-53 ..../ = | = |; : ; 84/3 17/- 20 ¢ lvic |General ha fi ate ae 7 5 
} Dineanesakaséets z ! bh . / 5 ] q 
71g | 598 || 793 | De. 24%. adil Re dada 93 | 99 ‘310 9 546 | 42/6 %o) te core Blecericicy ‘| 
9% — | Dom. & Col. Govts. | 38/3 | 33/6 5 6| 3 a/\Clyde Valley Electric {1 .|| 38/- 37/6 | 4 5 
| Beg ke @ ~~ 5 ) ped FR a 5 6| 3 a\iCounty of London 1...) 359 | 3543/43; 
liot | i06 | iil? | tort |\Nigeria $°4°1950-60 ....| 110 | 10 | 316 0] 363, | 206 cl nen: aro | set ga 
11 106 106 | 103$ |New Zealand 5% 1946 ..| 104 | 104 (4 4 0] oats 3/8 | at cliGee light Coke fi, ays | ive $3! 
os} | 103 | 106° |S. Africa 5% 1945-75... 106 | 106 | 3 3 6 || 14 5 b| 2$a|\Lancashire Electric {1 .. 33/3 | 339 1455 
108% | 103 108% wa Corporation Srocte am aoe 430 | 24 a ||North-East Electric {1..| 29/6 | 296 | 45 0 
108% | 106 | Birrham 5% 1946-56...) 107 | 107 | 3 8 9 36/- | 28/6 3 a| 4 6|\Northmet Power {1.....| 35/3 35/6 | 319 6 
Net | ts 3 844 |L.C.C. 3%............. 92 Se 13 5 3h sos | 5}b| 2a | Scottish Power {1....... | 38/3xd) 38/14) 4 4 
og | eT 963 93 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 . 9% s i359 40, 3 om 3 a} § 6|Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 39/6 39/44 | 4 
ost | or | 208g | 1003 ||Middx Shey 1957-62...) 103, | 103, |3 4 8 (9 | | I saeane end Abroad | | | 
aos Foreign Governments | i 1) 19/- 11/3 ! 15 c| 10 cllAuetn ‘A’ Ord. 5/- Be aioe 17/6 17/6 211 9 
Tl || 85 | 77 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.| 85 | 85 |5 7 2) 22/1k | 16/~ 6 c| %}cllBS.A. Ord. {1......... | 29 | 21/9 | 6 8 4 
Sot | 20 47 | 31, |/Brazil 5% Funding1914.// 41 | 43 | 5 18 Pl ays | “g/- 6 6| 4 a|[Bristol Aeroplane 16/- ..|| 10/6 | 106 | 910 | 
+ 9 || 21 | 12g | Chile 6% (1929)........| 19 21 | 7 210m 35/7k | 25/9 2 c| 124 ¢ De Havilland Aircft. {1..|| 35/- | 35/- |7 245 
12 39 | 26$ /|\China 5% (1913) ....... 364 37} |... 13/9 | 10) 10}, 12 c| $10 ¢ 'Fairey Aviation 10/-.. . .| 13/6: | 13/6 |7 8 
20; 634 | 71¢ | Egypt Unified 4% sees | tgs | SO | 439 6 aoe | 3D c| 6 ¢|\Ford Motors 6B iy | BS | 3S |e 
) SE [eseek 6% Stab. Loan - 16 3 i) 14/ 7 b| 15 a|\Hawker-Siddeley (5/-) ..| (6 | 280 
es | io | #2 | 21 |Japan 5% 1930... = Ss fis 8 4 | 24/9 us | 1115 10 @|\Leyland Motors {1.....:! 70/- | 70- (518 ¢ 
1 71 58 Japan 54% 3% eos eseeee 71 71 6.4 4 6] 61/103! 50/7 1235! 2 a | Lucas Joseph) (£2). cae 6l/- | 60/- |3 69 
ST 37 45 27 i ass <cbsencks | jill il 9] 2/9 oot #10 a! 7 (Morris otors 5) Ord. oe 52/- 31 104 | 215 rm 
—— Pa Pa nice field, || 1) 7% || Royce {1......... | 80/- | ) 
oe Last two ‘a | oe Cet” || 1/3 | ios || as | is ‘pomers saoter B22] ase | te | 44s 
x ttc Ost.7 | Dividends Name of Security %, | a , | | we I Shipping 7 
Se Low |~ (a) ®) © 1941 | 1941 1941 | 12/6 | 2/44 || Nile| Nile | Cunard Ord. Tiinicéates | 9/6 | 11/6 a, 
a Xi 2 "i a& 1 & f°. eldwenn i £ s.d. jj 23/3 | 176 || Se 6 ¢|\Furness, Withy {1...... || 22/6 | 22/6 | 5 6 
10) | 2 xa | Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.. 8 | 9 | Nit |] 29/3 | 20/- || 2a] 5E6) IP. & O. Def. £1... “il are | a ies 
ae | ek | S| ME feet Racttc Com. 925... oe | a joes ma | as | wmsl § : Cale Castle Ord. {1 ...| 16/9 | 18- 511 
| | t estern . “* i i j | 
| sa | 3 3 | ate Cw. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 10 100} | 419 6 || yt cnt Getter | so | oa lsis 
102 | i} 50/ i 9 | 4 610 91} 10/3 7/3 } 4 c| 4c || Allied Sumatra r. £ / 2 q 
73% | © | 2 | . a LNER 5 ae. es 48, | ‘st ¢ 19 ! 18/93 13/6 2a 4 6 /||Anglo-Dutch of aan. ue — : : 
- is |. 3 ‘S 4s | ask | 920 61] 33- | aa | ba Tho okai (Assam) Tea 26 |6 30 
1 1l gc) pe) LMS. Ord. Stock ...... i | oe | don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/8 | 29 (7 5 
Sat Gi) PPB Brees | ap Te 8) a! Be] gs) fe dea need) Bb |} 0a 
a | | | C'Stk| 42 | 42 17 210) 26 | “19 || 8 ¢| 9 ¢llUnited Serdang Rbr.2/-. 2 2/4 | 7 
4% 6 66hCOo2oC 235 a [London Transport C’St i 2 , 9 | it “pt 
is ra c| if Isou bern 5% Pref Ora eof eat | ; 0 0 | 43/58 | 25/11}! 20 ¢} 5 c} | Agglo-Iranian fl. csvee || 41/10}, 41/10) $13 ‘ 
65; | 4 24) 24.4//Sout °, Stk. .|| 98 6 || 27/6 | 24/6 174) 1244 |\Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ....|, 26/3 | 266 | 513 3 
pe oe ae Sieae ad Scene. ; a foes 65/-_ | 43/10) 10 6} § a|\Burmah Oil {1......... 61/3 | 62/6xd 4 16 0 
a A 9 | | 58/14! 38 a| +246 Shell Transport {1...... 55/- | 55/- 6 
SP || 1G 8) slate es | se fee, |g 9 0) Bias] BM i / me Maat eh fi. Sy | in 3 
iH alesi i} | \} scellaneous a 
of |gs* || she} SPS liBank ot Montreal £100;.|| gar | cad re Oe| 63/1p | 47/6 | 5.6 b |Assoe. he) fhe See | Ste 18 66 
alam] $i] js eaceee | yee | (bg) ge) Be | B ceetome ye | Be Et 
TL/44 | 64/1 @ Barclays | | 47/9 | £1,..!| 44/6 | 45) | 418 6 
| mt 5 6| 5 a|\Chartered of sain OS | on 94 is 5 0 || 47/9 | 38/- - b| " - 7 t-Ammer. Tobacco {1 91/3 | 939 |316 
$3/- | 47/- 5 6| 5 a) District Bank, | 52/8 | 52/6 | 316 6 || 95/- | sh 1198 |t ine [Bat Amer To oP ee | ges ia 6 
Got | 2) 2b | E244 | Hongkong an ana 1 pai is. he | & 3 ss 9 | ry ape 4¢| 4 cllCable & Wir Hag. oi 63 65 | 6 20 
~~ ia | =o 2 tb ti bai a: % | 1% 1415 3\iuo- | my 15 | lga Carreras ‘A° Ord. {1 ..-./107/6 | 110 31 6 
88/3 nn | tee ibe! Midland £1, fully paid. .-| 82) | 83/- F 17 0}! 37/6 | 31- | 2 | 10 Dunlo Rubber 61. +] Sil | 31/3 as 
| ii Z | } / vi y us. in - ~ 9 
° HE . S\N. c (ind fs, sl 33° 344 ‘$16 6 | 2a/1t os | 15 al 25 5 lever Ready Co. §/-..... | 236 | 28/9 |7 0 d 
ci || 11 Teel t. Prov. £5 62/- | 63/6 | 414 0|| 24/6 | 196 3 a| 6 6||Forestal Land {1....... 25/10p) 24-1710 6 
“is | sx | | Royal Bank of Scouand:| 416 | SHS | 4 14] 5 44 || 20 6 @ Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1...! | 54 | | Six 5 12 | 
> |ce A el <<t | 46/3. | | aarf 1apa| 124d Gestetner (1. Gm ..00.. | 20/- | 20 |6 
47/9 | 41/3 | 68d) Union mete... /3 | 47/6 \4 4 0) 22/5 | 17/6 me elk ke Dei a 4 44 | 511 0 
80/3 | 68/- | 9g | y a ‘oer £4, £1 paid.) 78/- 78/6 412 0 Be x s | § o — : Oe Ol aay 313 2u 
| nsurance j | jae / arrods eeee i 7 0 
} | 33/ l |Imperial Chemical £1...|| 32/- | 33° § 
iat = i yd 50 Aniance Fy fly pai...| 12 | at | : % 9 i ie aa 2) 3 c| imperial Smelting £1... | 35 = °* A 
81/3 63/6 || 2/-b! 1/64 |Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. .|, 80/- | 8/- 14 7 6) 64 4 +12} 6) +7}a Imperial To! a 1 PP ioe 
26 22g || 10/-a| 10/-6 Lon. & Lancs. £5, 2 pd. 26 | «26 | 3:16 2 || $42¢ | $34% |) $2.00c] $2. | International Nickel n.p.. | a 3B 6 
full 144 144 | 2:15 OF) 27/9 | 19/3 |! “10 c| 5 ¢ Lever & Unilever £1 . 26/- § 
is |aage | ie rete | | Phomnit i, fully i 13 | 13% | 4 8 91] 55/- | 43/9 || 5 a! 5 bi\London Brick {1 .......|| 53/- | 53/9 te : 
| The tes ore t57ihe ||Prudential {1 ‘A"... | | 32 | 2 lan 9] ss | ne | § si ab ol iLyons (J.) Ord. {i......| | 95774 | 95 | 48 
. 19 6! ll a ||Royal Exchange +. ha | & st 313 3} — at} % a - I Metal Bor ft ‘A’ 5/-. “ue e 1410 0 
| | 0 | i} a REE cs epscceve } 
sx} oat isa | 1588 Sc le ch ly pai Pio lel el sort | 15/- || Te 13h Murex £1 Ord. ........ | 86/10}) 87/6xd} 4 1) & 
H ||, investment | | 25/74 | 16/9 | 2 a| b | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|) 24/1 A a oe 
| | | | | / weet eee eee j fh 
aw’ | ieee || 35] § oliver et aert | dent 1$ § S| Het! WS | wee i cask Or snes | Stes] seo [5 2° 
; 1135 || 3a! 7 bi (Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..| 1424 | 1454 1617 6] 60/3 46/4 10 b 34 | ate and Lyle Ord. ae 58/3 | 59/- aes 
is7t 150 || 6 6) 4 @/US. Deb. Cpn. Stock..:| 182 187} | 5 6 8 | 46/6 | 39/43! 5 a| 5 5 \lTilling, Thos. Ord. Al...) 46/3 46/5 33 9 
_ | | Breweries, &c. | | | 28/- | 17/10) 5 c|} 10 c|iTriplex Safety Glass 10/-) 25/74 | 27/6 539 
6 |104/6 | t15 6) +5 @ \Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1....|130/- | 1350/6 | 3 1 OF) 95/7 | 87/3 | 10 a] 1380 |iTube Investments 1. 6 | la 
ss a- || 3e| 9 3 | \Charrington Ord. { 49/- | 49/- 1417 9 || 73/- | 63/9 | 11} 0) | (Turner & Newall £ | 1/3 | 7 ls 10 
oi /4s | 96) 5a @ |Courage Ord. £17... | 86 | 57/6 | 417 6 || S0- | 41/6 || “Sal hbllUnited Dairies “1” .....|| aS | 496 |S as 
70/3 60/- 6¢4| 10 6/\Distillers Ord. {1....... || 69/9 | 69/9 | 412 6) 28/9 | 22/- ha | 4 b |\United Molasses 6/8 . | 27/44 | a5/- |3 4 0 
92/- | 62/- || 12 | 15 © Guinness Ord. Boas] sv | 91/- 13 iL é 27/6 19/- : oo é|Woawets ont op ii: i one 58/9 | 511 9 
6 62/9 15 b 7a ‘Ind Coope &c. -| 76/6 | 76/- 5 15 || §9/ 45/6 | 5 |Woolwort - “| ” 
18/9 eile } 13 6b 8 a) \Mitchells & Butlers AA. jl T= | 76/6 510 0 } | | } Mines leanaxd| 47/6 | 615 0 
55/3 | 3/6 | 4 a| 11 6 | Watney Combe Def. £1... 54/4} | 54/44 | 510 0 || 50/9 | 39/43 | 95 c| 80 ¢ | Ashanti Golde 6/-.. ‘sys | “io 173 9 
j j | | - | i~ |} (t)9 @)| (t)5 O || Burma Corp. Rs. 9..... / } 0 
46/- | 38/9 | @ ol 4 a) \Bavesor © Win ft ) 45)- | 45/7) | 416 3 | 50) 30/- “te ee eee Glas. of 8. Af. £i..|| 45/- ; ‘a 
4/3 10 ¢} 10 : Bolsover Gon Collier, £ eecces | 5/44 | 5/4417 8 9 | 8 | 48 || Nile Nil ¢ De Beers (Det.) £24 Se ale i| 1 6 0 
ese | 40/- || 1135| “Spe lBomover Colne ci "77" 48/14 | 48/14 |6 4 6 || 39/4) | 368 | 11¢6| 1l}a|\Randfontein {1 ........ |, 39/44 | 384 463 
33/9 | 25/6 || 5 a 17 $ IiBeown (John) Od 10/-.| 31/9 | 32/- | 3 18 Of! 8 | 6} 15 6) 15 a@/||Rhokana Corp. {1...... Tt 12/3 419 
S- | 6/3 | 66 @ |\Cammell Laird Ord. 5/- . 7/10}; 7/1081 6 7 0} 15/- |} Ws | Sal § . Roan Antelope Cpr. §/~ .|| i F m 196° 
22/14 | 18/7 5 3 a \\Colvilles at | rer || 21/6 216 |7 8 9 | 3% | 7 «| 7 bl «6 Sub Nigel 10/- ........ | 1% |5 53 
24/4 | 16/6 | 10 ¢ ¢ [Decmee Long Oat, £1...|) 23/1} 660] % | Lil || 2/6a| § b Union Cp, 12/6 fy.  : | 3 54 | _Nil 
3 | 20/104 +244 1246 Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|| 23 6 OF! or | 26 || Nil il |\W. Witwatersrand 10/- .||__ 5 w 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(j) Yield worked to a 
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(6) Final dividend. 
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